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PREFACE 


By Senator J. W. Fulbright, Chairman 
Committee on Foreign Relations 


In January of 1958 the Committee on Foreign Relations decided to 
undertake a review of conditions and trends in the world and of the 
policies and programs of the United States with respect thereto. That 
review grew, in part at least, out of the concern of the committee over 
the impact which Soviet scientific achievements might have upon our 
relations with the rest of the world. 

From time to time throughout the spring of 1958, the committee 
held public hearings on U.S. policies respecting the Far East, the Near 
East, South Asia, Africa, Europe, Latin America, and Canada. Those 
hearings were limited in nature and served primarily to focus atten- 
tion on the principal policies and problems of the United States in 
its relations with the rest of the world. For the most part, the hear- 
ings were limited to receiving testimony from the principal officers 
of the Department of State concerned with various geographic parts 
of the world. The committee also sought the testimony of selected 
nongovernmental witnesses with special knowledge of the areas under 
examination. 

The hearings during the spring of 1958, the focus given to our 
relations with Latin America as a result of Vice President Nixon’s 
visit there, and, lastly, the then critical situation in the Middle East, 
all contributed to the committee’s belief that the time had come for an 
exploration in depth of U.S. foreign policies throughout the world. 

As a consequence of these factors, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, in an executive session on May 20, 1958, authorized its Sub- 
committee on American Republics Affairs to undertake a study of 
United States-Latin American relations. At the same time, the com- 
mittee established a special subcommittee consisting of Senators 
Green, Fulbright, Wiley, and Hickenlooper, and directed it to explore 
the feasibility and desirability of a broad study of U.S. foreign policy 
throughout the world. 

Subsequently, this subcommittee reported to the full Committee 
on Foreign Relations that it was feasible and desirable that the com- 
mittee undertake such a study of foreign policy. It was felt a study 
of this nature might serve to develop fresh ideas and approaches to 
the foreign policy of the Nation and lead to a better national under- 
standing of international problems and to more efficient and effective 
administration of our international operations. 

On July 15, 1958, the Committee on Foreign Relations voted to 
report to the Senate a resolution authorizing the study. The Senate 
adopted this resolution (S. Res. 336, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) on July 31, 
1958. The resolution authorized the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to “make a full and complete study of U.S. foreign policy.” Without 
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limiting the scope of the study authorized, the committee was in- 
structed to direct its attention to the following subjects: 

1. The concepts which govern the relations of the United States 
with the principal nations and geographic areas of the world, 
and the policies by which these concepts are pursued; 

2. The present state of the relations of the United States with 
the principal nations and geographic areas of the world; 

3. The administration and coordination of policies and pro- 
grams by the Department of State and such other departments 
and agencies of the executive branch which engage in substantial 
activities abroad; and 

4. The relationship of other policies and activities of the Gov- 
ernment and private activity which exert a significant influence 
on the relations of the United States with the rest of the world. 

In the conduct of its study, the committee was authorized to “use 
the experience, knowledge, and advice of private organizations, 
schools, institutions, and individuals * * *” and to “enter into con- 
tracts for this purpose.” It was directed to complete its study by 
June 1960, and not to exceed $300,000 was made available to meet the 
expenses of the committee. The committee was authorized to con- 
tinue this study by the terms of Senate Resolution 31 (86th Cong., 
lst sess.). 
™ Shortly after Senate Resolution 336 was adopted by the Senate, 
Senator Green, then chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, designated me to serve as chairman of an executive committee, 
consisting of Senators Sparkman, Hickenlooper, and Aiken, which 
was given the responsibility for directing and coordinating the study. 

On September 16 and 17, 1958, the executive committee discussed 
with a group of distinguished private citizens the general problems 
involved and the most advantageous approaches to them. Taking 
part in these discussions, besides the members of the executive com- 
mittee, were Robert Bowie of Harvard University, former Ambassa- 
dor William G. Bullitt, Robert Calkins of the Brookings Institution, 
John Cowles of the Minneapolis Star & Tribune, William Diebold of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, Henry Luce of Time-Life, Inc., 
Walter Millis of the Fund for the Republic, and Dean Rusk of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Following these meetings the executive committee developed its 
plans and announced on October 15 that it was prepared to invite 
private research organizations and institutions to submit proposals 
on a series of 15 studies which the committee expected to have under- 
taken in connection with its examination of foreign policy. As a re- 
sult of this announcement, the committee received over 50 proposals 
from organizations and institutions interested in undertaking one or 
more of these studies. 

On January 5, 1959, the executive committee met again to consider 
the proposals which had been received and decided. which organiza- 
tions and institutions should be asked to undertake studies for the 
committee. Set forth below are the titles of the studies being under- 


taken and the names of the organizations and institutions responsible 
for these studies. 
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STUDIES 


The Nature of Foreign Policy and the Role of the United States in the World. 
Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 58 East 68th Street, New York, N.Y. 
(Published as Study No. 7 on November 25, 1959.) 

The Operational Aspects of U.S. Foreign Policy. Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. (Published 
as Study No. 6 on November 11, 1959.) 

The Principal Ideological Conflicts, Variations Thereon, Their Manifestations, 
and Their Present and Potential Impact on the Foreign Policy of the United 
States. Center for International Affairs, Harvard University, 6 Divinit 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. (Published as Study No. 10 on January 17, 1960. 

Worldwide and Domestic Economic Problems and Their Impact on the Foreign 
Policy of the United States. Corporation for Economie and Industrial Re- 
search, Inc., 1200 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. (Published as 
Study No. 1 in August 1959.) 

Foreign Policy Implications for the United States of Economic and Social Con- 
ditions in Lesser Developed and Uncommitted Countries. Center for Inter- 
national Studies, Mataachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Possible Developments in Military Technology, Their Influence on Strategic 
Doctrine, and the Impact of Such Developments on U.S. Foreign Policy. 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research, the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1906 Florida Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. (Published as Study No. 8 
on December 6, 1959.) 

Possible Nonmilitary Scientific Developments and Their Potential Impact on 
Foreign Policy Problems of the United States. Stanford Research Institute, 
Menlo Park, Calif. (Published as Study No. 2 in September 1959.) 

The Role of Multilateral Organizations in the Formulation and Conduct of U.S. 
Foreign Policy. The Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Published as Study No. 9 on January 13, 1960.) 

Formulation and Administration of U.S. Foreign Policy. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D.C. (Published in Study No. 9 
on January 13, 1960.) 

U.S. Foreign Policy in Western Europe. Foreign Policy Research Institute, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (Published as Study No. 3 on 
October 15, 1959.) 

U.S. Foreign Policy in the U.S.8S.R. and Eastern Europe. The Russian Insti- 
tute, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. (Published as Study No. 11 on 
February 14, 1960.) 

U.8. Foreign Policy in the Near East. Institute for Mediterranean Affairs, Inc., 
27 East 62d Street, New York, N.Y. 

U.8. Foreign Policy in South Asia. Conlon Associates, Ltd., 310 Clay Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. (Published in Study No. 5 on November 1, 1959.) 

U.S. Foreign Policy in Africa. Program of African Studies, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. (Published as Study No. 4 on October 23, 1959.) 

U.S. Foreign Policy in the Far East and Southeast Asia. Conlon Associates, 
Ltd., 310 Clay Street, San Francisco, Calif. (Published in Study No, 5 on 
November 1, 1959.) 


Each of these organizations and institutions has submitted a study 
© Froadl aking I hope th dies will suppl al back 
roadly speaking, I hope these studies will supply essential back- 
ground to enable the Committee on Foreign Relation to accomplish 
the following basic purposes: 

1. Provide Senate and the American people with a simple, 
understandable, and forthright statement of the basic foreign 
policy aims of the United States which reflects the motivations 
and aspirations of the American people; 

2. Identify those forces, domestic as well as foreign, which 
now or in the future may tend to frustrate or to promote the 
basic foreign policy aims of the United States; 

3. Suggest, and if possible, determine, feasible ways to deal 
with such forces so that they may promote the basic foreign 
policy aims of the United States; 
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4. Examine the impact of those forces and trends, foreign and 
domestic, upon the conduct of American foreign policy in the 
various geographic areas of the world; 

5. Examine the foreign policy decisionmaking machinery to 
determine whether it is of the maximum efficiency consistent 
with our democratic processes. 

At the January 5 meeting the executive committee also decided 
to send a letter to some 50 retired Foreign Service officers ‘to endeavor 
to obtain for the use of the committee the personal views of men of 
practical experience with respect to the foreign policy of the United 
States.” Each of these retired Foreign Service officers was asked to 
give the committee his “general commentary on what is right with 
our policies, what is wrong with our policies, and what action (or 
inaction) might in your opinion best serve our interest in the future.” 

On June 15, 1959, the committee made public, in a summarized form 
and without personal attribution, the substance of the views of former 
members of the Foreign Service who responded to the letter. The 
views and attitudes expressed in that committee publication deserve 
the most careful coumideralian by officials in the executive branch of 
the Government, by my colleagues in the Senate, and by all citizens 
interested in the conduct of our foreign policy. 

The study printed in this volume, “Economic, Social, and Political 
Change in the Underdeveloped Countries and Its Implications for 
United States Policy,’ is the 14th of the 15 principal studies the com- 
mittee expects to publish. It was designed to help the committee find 
answers to subjects covered in an outline developed in consultation 
between representatives of the committee and representatives of the 
Center for International Studies of the Massachusetts Institute 
of iofege te A copy of the outline appears in the appendix. (See 

. 97-98. 
ve take this occasion to emphasize that the studies which are received 
will supply the committee with background material for consideration 
in preparing a final report to the Senate. The committee is, of course, 
free to accept or to reject the findings and recommendations of the 
organizations and institutions submitting studies. It is the function 
of the committee to evaluate the studies which are submitted. Prior 
to the preparation of a final report, the committee will hold public 
hearings to receive testimony from all interested parties. In that 
way it will be possible for the committee to test the soundness of the 
findings and recommendations in these studies before reaching its 
own conclusions and submitting its final report to the Senate. 

In addition, I wish to emphasize that the committee is approaching 
this assignment in a nonpartisan manner, endeavoring to avoid transi- 
tory issues and to concentrate on the fundamental forces at work 
within and without the United States which must be understood if 
our foreign policy is to serve the Nation. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


MassacuusETts INsTITUTE oF TECHNOLOGY 
CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, 
Cambridge, Mass., January 31, 1960. 
The Honorable J. W. Funsrieurt, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Fuusricat: I take pleasure in transmitting here- 
with 25 copies of a report on ‘Economic, Social, and Political Change 
in the Underdeveloped Countries and Its Implications for United 
States Policy” prepared at the Center for International Studies, MIT, 
in fulfillment of the contract between the Center and the committee 
dated February 16, 1959. 

We understood our assignment to be to provide, in the light of an 
analysis of the process of change in these countries, a broad rationale 
for U.S. policy rather than detailed recommendations on its imple- 
mentation. ‘This report is intended to serve the policymaker and the 
public behind him rather than the operator or administrator. Ac- 
cordingly, our conclusions concern primarily what we see as the ap- 
propriate objectives of policy. Operational recommendations on how 
to use our policy instruments effectively to achieve these objectives 
in particular situations would have required a quite different and much 
more detailed study than our time or resources permitted. 

This report is a genuinely collective effort in more than the usual 
degree. Its substance was developed in a working seminar which 
continued over several months at the Center for International Studies, 
and every section of the report bears the imprint of the interaction 
of a number of minds. As with any such effort, not every contributor 
would subscribe to every statement made herein; and the undersigned 
takes final responsibility for the report. Nonetheless, it reflects a 
fairly broad consensus among the group. 

Those participating in its preparation were: 

Francis M. Bator 

Donald L. M. Blackmer 
Richard S. Eckaus 
Everett E. Hagen 

Daniel Lerner 

Max F. Millikan 

Ithiel de Sola Pool 

Lucian Pye 

Paul N. Rosenstein-Rodan 
W. W. Rostow 

Research assistance was provided by Marshall R. Singer, T. David 
Williams, and Lawrence W. Barss, and the final report has benefited 
from careful editing by Richard W. Hatch. 

Sincerely yours, 
Max F. Muurxan, Director. 
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ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL CHANGE 
IN THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR UNITED STATES POLICY 


I. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
A. THE PROORSS OF MODERNIZATION 


This report attempts to outline the complex process of change 
shaping the lives of millions of people in the underdeveloped countries 
of the world as their nations seek the way toward modernity. In a 
real sense our subject is revolution, for the entire fabric of. these 
societies with which we are concerned is being tom apart, the old and 
time-honored being replaced by totally new economic, political, and 
social forms. Precisely what these new forms will be in one country or 
another we cannot yet be sure: but. we can be sure that what they turn 
out to be will greatly matter to the United States. And we can be 
certain that, in different ways in different countries, the outcome of the 
current revolutionary process of enenge can be significantly affected by 
what the United States does or fails to do. These are the majer 
premises of this report, 

The complexity of the process about which we are attempting to 
generalize can hardly be exaggerated. For ane thing, the evolution of 
societies occurs through the interaction of a myriad of faetors, eon- 
veniently summed up under such labels as economics, politics, seciol- 
egy, psychology, Social scientists have not yet learned hew best to 
analyze processes which combine all these factors, and efforts to do so 
can at this stage only be first approximations, Secondly, the trapsi- 
tion to modernity is occurring simultaneously in many countries, each 
with its own particular history, resource endowment, class structure, 
political system. And so to attempt to generalize about “the process 
of economic, social, and bobcat change in the underdeveloped 
countries” might appear a risky exercise, 

And yet generalization is essential if we wish to understand and to 
cope with the problems which the revolution of modernization presents. 
Events cannot be understood if they are taken one by one, at their face 
value alone; they must be regarded in the full context in which they 
occur and compared with similar events occurring elsewhere, Nor 
can intelligent policies be made without a general framework of analysis 
which makes it possible to relate each separate decision to others and 
to an overall set of objectives, 

This report seeks to provide such a general framework for an under- 
standing of the modernization process in relation to the foreign policy 
interests of the United States. a ix ia 

Part 1 first examines the characteristics of traditional societies, the 
Western impact, which disrupted them and set them on the road 
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toward modernization, and the powerful forces which inhibit and 
retard change in the direction of modern life. It then discusses in 
some detail each of the four central aspects of the process of change, 
the psychological, the political, the social, and the economic. e 
central emphasis here is on probing into possible alternative patterns 
of development described from each of these perspectives and on iden- 
tifying the particular problems which are likely to become critical at 
different points along the road. 


B. THREE CATEGORIES OF NATIONS 


By grouping the underdeveloped areas according to the strategic 
problems which must be solved before they can move forward into the 
next phase of the modernization process, we can identify three rough 
and necessarily somewhat arbitrary categories. 

Societies in category A are still close to the traditional stage. While 
a new political awareness is apparent, especially in societies with a 
colonial past, only small numbers of the elite have any clear percep- 
tion of what is required for progress toward modernization. Literacy 
and popular participation in the national life are low, and the economy 
has been thodatiiteed only to a limited degree. The basic problems to 
be overcome if modernization is to proceed include the training of men 
capable of conducting modern economic and political activity; the 
development of modern institutions; the creation of an agricultural 
framework capable of generating increases in agricultural productivity ; 
the buildup of a modern transport network, sources of power, and other 
minimum social overhead capital requirements; and the development 
of natural resources so as to earn necessary foreign exchange. These 
are the characteristic problems to be solved in most of Africa south of 
the Sahara, in the more backward parts of the Middle East, and in 
certain Latin American countries. 

The nations in category B have already gone some distance toward 
creating a minimum quantum of modern men and of social overhead 
capital. Institutions of centralized government exist. The men in 
power are committed in principle to modernization, and isolated parts 
of a modernization program have been begun but are not yet effec- 
tively related to each other. The leaders of these countries usually 
have not sufficiently articulated the complex of goals toward which the 
nation should be striving and lack a sufficiently realistic understanding 
of the effort and energy required to make pro, toward them. The 
problem is in part to focus the energy an talents of the leadership on 
the tasks of modernization, in part to provide constructive oppor- 
tunities for men throughout the society to participate effectively in 
programs relating to their interests and welfare. It is at this stage 
that systematic programing becomes important, not only to insure 
some degree of balance among increasingly interrelated efforts, but 
also to provide a symbolic national framework within which each man 
and group can find the relation of his own special effort to a common 
national purpose. Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Burma, and Indonesia 
are representative countries in this group. 

The nations in category C are committed to attempt a takeoff into 
self-sustained growth and have developed the necessary human re- 
sources and social “overhead "to make this possible. They have well- 
considered programs for simultaneous advance on many related fronts, 
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but they require capital from abroad in substantial amounts to supple- 
ment their domestic resources. They have not yet accumulated all 
the basic physical, human, and institutional resources required for 
modernization; and there persists the dual problem of maintainin 
operational unity around modernization in a national program an 
decentralizing participation in the program to wider and wider groups. 
But there is already enough momentum in these processes to carry 
forward if the whole effort is not hobbled and brought to a halt by an 
inability to mobilize the necessary resources from abroad. India is 
the prime example of a country at this stage of its evolution. 


C. THE U.S. INTEREST IN THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Part 2 discusses the implications for the United States of the 
process of modernization. First, what stake do we have in the evolu- 
tion of the underdeveloped countries? ‘The U.S. interest is here taken 
to be the emergence of nation states which: 

1. Maintain their independence of powers hostile or potentially 
hostilé to the United States. 

2. Maintain a peaceful relationship with their neighbors. 

3. Progressively meet the aspirations of a majority of their 
people without resort to totalitarian controls. 

4. Cooperate in international undertakings of an economic, 
political, and social nature. 

5. Move toward increasingly wide and responsible participa- 
tion by all groups in political, social, and economic processes 
under stable rules of law, that is, toward their own version of 
working democracy. 

The capacity of the United States to influence directly the evolution 
of transitional societies is limited. We are able, however, to affect 
significantly the range of choice perceived by the governments and 
peoples of these nations as they confront the succession of inevitable 
problems that lie along the path to modernization. 

From this conception of the American interest and of an American 
policy which aims to affect the choices available to transitional soci- 
eties derives a broad strategy which we have called the strategy of 
the third choice. The strategy of the third choice suggests that the 
United States use its resources and margin of influence on transitional 
societies in such a way as to minimize the likelihood of either of two 
undesirable outcomes: on the one hand, a repressive frustration of 
modernization by those whose vested interests and traditional out- 
looks may lead them to oppose this trend; on the other hand, the 
pursuit of modernization by dictatorial and revolutionary means, par- 
ticularly of a Communist yore The objective of this strategy is 
to help make it possible for peoples caught up in transition to choose 
a third alternative—that is, to find an evolutionary path which can 
give constructive and progressive expression to modernizing impulses 
without removing by violence the obstacles which the traditional 
heritage may place in their path. 


D. GENERAL IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY 


Several broad implications for American policy can be drawn from 
our analysis of the character of the transitional process. 
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1, Despite a considerable degree of uniformity in the course which 
different societies follow toward modernization, each country has 
important unique characteristics. American programs must there- 
fore reflect a full awareness of the unique problems that each nation 
confronts, the special features of each nation’s history, culture, social 
structure, and resource endowment, and the particular impact which 
the modern world has had upon it. 

2. Since the process of modernization inevitably involves every area 
and level of the life of a society, American efforts designed to have 
the maximum constructive influence on this process must coordinate 
all the instruments of policy: diplomatic, economic, military, and 
informational. In our view the coordination of these instruments too 
often has been wholly inadequate, both in Washington and abroad. 
Ambassadors should be selected who appreciate the direction and 
implications of the transitional process and who can administer effec- 
tively a wide range of action programs. They should be given ample 
discretion to adapt policy directives to the particular circumstances 
of the countries to which they are assigned. Steps should also be 
taken in Washington to insure that the various operational programs 
are adequately fused into a coherent design for each country. 

3. The complexity of the modernization process requires that policy- 
makers take account of the indirect as well as the immediate con- 
sequences of action initiated by any single policy instrument. Those 
whe plan military assistance, for example, must take into considera- 
tion not merely the military consequences of American action but 
the consequences for economic, social, and political development as 
well. Economic and technical assistance has become a particularly 
important instrument of policy not because the course of moderniza- 
tion is more deeply affected by economic than by other factors but 
because close cooperation in economic matters is an acceptable rela- 
tionship between nations and because economic development does 
deeply though indirectly affect many other aspects of life in the 
modernizing societies, 

4. The transitional process in each society will take many years, 
for the basic changes in human attitudes, political and economic 
institutions, and social structure can be accomplished only gradually. 
It follows that American policy must be set in a realistic time per- 
spective; it must be characterized by a patience and persistence which 
have not always been its trademark. Tue failure thus far to put 
American aid programs on a genuine long-term basis is perhaps the 
most serious weakness in our economic assistance effort. And that 
failure affects more than our economic programs; it colors the entire 
American relationship with the underdeveloped countries. We have 
in fact been engaged in aid programs for over a decade, and there is 
now a fairly firm consensus that we shall be so engaged for some 
years to come. Continuing to legislate for and to operate aid pro- 
grams oh a year-to-year basis not only involves considerable waste 
of money and human energies but also significantly lessens the 
effectiveness of our assistance. 


E. THE INSTRUMENTS OF POLICY 


1. Diplomacy 
The nature of the American interest in the modernization process 
implies national relationships not envisaged in classical diplomacy, 
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which was mainly concerned with external problems of power and of 
alliances as between sovereign nation states at roughly similar stages 
of development. American diplomacy in the modern world must 
embrace relationships between nations at radically different levels of 
technology and power and treat with much more than external na- 
tional concerns. Broadly, such relationships must be grounded both 
in the American interest in furthering a process of modernization 
which will enable the transitional societies to develop their own 
versions of responsible government and to play a useful cooperative 
role in the world and in shared efforts to those ends. Thus the 
American diplomat must steadily project a vision of what the domestic 
society to which he is assigned may become; of what its place in an 
orderly world system might be; and of what the United States is 
prepared to do to bring common objectives to life. 


2. Information policy 


It follows from the basic American relationship to the transitional 
nations that the purpose of our communications with them should 
not be to increase admiration for the United States or its standard 
of living but to provide information helpful in the modernization 
prunede and to project an image of authentically shared national and 

uman objectives. 
8. Military policy 

The men, equipment, and organizational structure of milit 
establishments have a constructive potential now inadequately used. 
In our view, it is a major and as yet unfulfilled American responsibility 
to help guide the transitional countries to employ their military estab- 
lishments creatively in the tradition pioneered in the United States 
by the American Cons of Engineers during the first half of the 19th 
century. The military establishments might, for example, participate 
in both large- and small-scale construction projects and organize 
vocational training and other educational programs for their recruits. 
The United States should develop further educational and training 
programs in this country for junior and middle-level officers from 
underdeveloped countries. 

4. Economic policy 

Economie policy is peculiarly important, not so much because the 
economic dimension of modernization will determine its outcome but 
because American economic aid is a possible and mutually aceepted 
way of affecting the alternatives open to transitional societies and of 
affecting the contours of a society as a whole, Observations on four 
aspects of American economic foreign policy follow. 

Technical assistance—Although technical assistance programs will 
not require budget allocations as large as those for capital expenditure 
and loan programs, their potential influence in shaping the evolution 
of transitional societies, especially societies in the early stages of 
transition, may well be decisive. The central tasks of technical assist- 
ance programs are to bring the knowledge and skills ayailable in devel- 
oped countries to bear on the problems of modernization and to 
develop to the fullest the human resources of the recipient country. 
They should offer opportunities for as many groups in the society as 
possible to participate in the modernization proeess and lead whenever 
possible to the building of permanent institutions performing the func- 
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tions for which assistance was initially given. If properly adminis- 
tered and staffed, these programs can convey an image of. American 
purposes and modes of operation which will encourage continuing 
future cooperation. 

Allocation of capital—If American capital assistance is to have 
maximum leverage in encouraging the underdeveloped countries to 
follow a course consistent with American interests, it must have the 
following characteristics: 

1. The economic criteria which determine U.S. capital assistance 
must be clear and unambiguous; and we must be firmer than we have 
frequently been in the past in the application of those criteria. 

2. The offer of capital on terms requiring the recipient to meet con- 
ditions for its productive use must be held out consistently over long 
enough periods of time to permit the incentive effects to work. Such 
a result cannot be expected from programs which are assured no more 
than 1 or 2 years of life. 

3. The amounts offered must be large enough and the terms flexible 
enough to persuade the recipient that the game is worth the candle. 
This means that we must invest substantially larger resources in our 
economic development programs than we have done in the past. Our 
rough estimates suggest that a reasonable American share of an effec- 
tive world development effort might involve from $1.5 to $2 billion 
more U.S. public investment in development annually than we have 
been making. 

4. The kinds of capital we offer and the purposes for which we 
encourage it to be used must be sufficiently varied so that the lack 
of capital will not inhibit the growth of any important sector of the 
economy dependent on foreign exchange. If, for example, the use of 
foreign assistance is limited to social overhead or big industrial proj- 
ects, there may well develop in other sectors bottlenecks which wi 
lead first to economic stagnation and then to political and psychological 
frustration. 

5. For political as well as economic reasons the leadership in under- 
developed countries should be encouraged to formulate their develop- 
ment goals in national terms. At an appropriate stage in the transi- 
tion they should be urged to work out and discuss widely in their 
countries coordinated programs or plans which will underline the 
relationship of individual and local effort in particular sectors to 
national purposes and objectives. 

6. In order that recipients of aid may free themselves from depend- 
ence on extraordinary external assistance as rapidly as possible, they 
should be encouraged to relate their own economic development to 
the growth of the international economy. 

Assistance to land reform.—The critical role which changes in the 
organization of agriculture are likely to play in the modernization of 
the transitional societies has implications for American policy. The 
United States should strongly support land reform programs. It 
should assist Bete tae engaged in such programs by offering to 
provide capital and technical assistance and food surpluses to cushion 
any temporary decline in food deliveries resulting from agricultural 
reorganization. 

International organization of aid.—To coordinate the efforts of the 
increasing number of national and international agencies offering 
economic assistance is an urgent task. In our view, however, to 
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attempt to lump the existing agencies together in a single international 
organization to administer aid would be neither a feasible nor a desir- 
able solution. The resources granted to such an international pool 
of capital would in all likelihood not be sufficient to make a serious 
dent on the development problem. Each donor nation, moreover, 
will have a strong tendency to retain control over the administration of 
its assistance funds through its own national agencies. The problem 
of coordination can best be solved not by creating a new aid-admin- 
istering organization but by developing appropriate means of 
coordinating the operations of the various national and international 
agencies now in existence. Such coordination could be furthered by 
enlarging regional programs of cooperation; by creating an effective 
organization of sectlaal within the free world as well as a forum where 
lenders and borrowers can get together periodically; and by developing 
the consortium technique as a method for bringing the maximum 
resources of the international community to bear on the development 
problems of each country. 


F. THE FOCUS OF POLICY AT DIFFERENT STAGES OF THE TRANSITION 


We have placed in category A most of the new nations in Africa 
south of the Sahara and north of the Union as well as some of the 
less developed countries in the Middle East and Latin America. A 
dominant concern of American policy toward these countries should 
be to design our diplomacy, our information programs, and our 
economic assistance efforts so as to communicate our deep concern 
with the modernization of their societies. Our programs should be 
directed specifically toward such objectives as helping to carry 
out systematic surveys of needs and available resources; developing 
programs of technical and administrative training and of basic 
education, particularly in the rural areas; helping to create the 
schools, technical institutes, financial agencies, agricultural exten- 
sion services, and other institutions necessary for modernization; and 
supplying capital for essential utilities such as transport, communica- 
tion, power, and irrigation. Serious thought should be given to the 
possibility of taking steps to discourage large-scale militarization 
in Africa and thus create a unique opportunity for the new African 
countries to pass through the modernization process without incurring 
the costs of large military establishments. The United States might 
take the initiative for an international convention, possibly under 
United Nations auspices, sreresens African states against ag- 
gression and prohibiting deliveries to them of any arms except those 
needed to maintain internal order. 

In the nations considered under category B—such as Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, Pakistan, Burma, and Indonesia—a good many of the separate 
prosvecsieens for growth are being established but the relationship 

etween individual effort and national development goals is not 
sufficiently or widely enough understood to provide the motive force 
for takeoff, In these areas American programs should continue to 
include the elements listed for category A nations, but the main 
purpose of American policy should be to help focus the attention 
and energies of the existing leadership groups and of all the diverse 
rural and urban elements of the society on the constructive tasks 
of modernization. The major bottlenecks to progress are a lack 
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of unified purpose among those in power and a failure on their part 
to agree on what is required if local resources, human and material, 
are to be mobilized to achieve the goals of modernization already 
symbolically accepted. The role that the United States can play 
in helpmg to crystallize a consensus on development priorities is 
necessarily limited, but if we are clear what we are trying to do we 
ean utilize our diplomatic posture, our technical assistance, our cri- 
teria for supplying capital, our policies with respect to land reform, 
and our military assistance in ways which will encourage the necessary 
attitudes. 

The nations in category C have achieved many of the technical 
conditions for takeoff and they are more or less firmly committed 
to an accelerated drive to modernization. The essential American 
and free world task in such countries—India, Brazil, the Philippines, 
Taiwan—is to assure that foreign exchange is not a bottleneck during 
the takeoff period. 

Since India is not only the largest free world nation, containing some 
40 percent of the total population of the underdeveloped areas, but 
is also the foremost example of a non-Communist state engaged in 
the takeoff process, Indian needs will bulk large in American lending 
policy. First, the free world nations must provide sufficient aid for 
India so that a shortage of foreign exchange does not prevent further 
growth; over the third 5-year-plan period, something above $1 billion 
a year in loans and grants must be provided from all sources. Second, 
American food oak, fiber surpluses should be used on a large scale 
both to cover the possibility of bad harvests and to give the Indian 
Government confidence to increase employment and domestic pur- 
chasing power without excessive worry about the inflationary con- 
sequences of such a program. Third, the United States should use its 
influence to the maximum to assist the Indians in mounting an accel- 
erated program designed to diffuse high productivity agricultural 
techniques to the peasantry. Fourth, the free world assistance 
program to India during its takeoff should be designed so as to en- 
courage India to take aiveategs of the energies latent in the private 
sector while fully supporting essential public enterprises. Lastly. 
ways must be found to meet the foreign exchange requirements of 
small-scale enterprise, which has exhibited surprisingly vigorous 
growth in recent years. 

In the coming decade India may experience either a decisive break- 
through into modernization under democratic auspices and in associa- 
tion with the West or a critical failure which would damage, perhaps 
irretrievably, the prestige of democracy in India, if not in all of Asia. 
Given the relatively modest sums involved for both the United States 
and Western Europe and the enormous common costs of failure, this 
is an occasion for boldness and generosity. 





II. INTRODUCTION 
CHAPTER I 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM AND A METHOD 


A. THE PROBLEM 


The United States confronts a world in which more than a billion 
human beings living under non-Communist rule are passing through 
the complex and lengthy transition from life in the setting of a tradi- 
tional society to life in a modern setting. Within the Communist 
bloc nearly another billion are passing through a special version of 
this transition. Three things about this transition make it especially 
significant for the United States. 

First, while the transition to modernity is inevitable in some form, 
the precise form it takes will be critically influenced by what America 
is and what it does. This is both because of the powerful position of 
the United States in the second half of the 20th century and because 
of the greatly increased interdependence of peoples everywhere on 
each other. While we represent only about 6 percent of the world’s 

eople, we produce about 38 percent of its goods, we wield a major 
raction of its military power, our technology penetrates its most 
remote areas, our political philosophy is studied everywhere, and our 
culture and values are carried by modern communications into every 
society. This happens whether we will it or not. However deter- 
minedly Americans practice nonintervention, the character and actions 
of the United States influence all societies in transition. Our policies 
can help to determine the direction of that influence, but they cannot 
remove it. 

Second, the form which the transition to modernity takes will affect 
in critical ways our most vital domestic interests. The American mili- 
tary position in the world, our political influence, the health of our 
economy, and even the character of our future life within the United 
States depend in part on how these transitions proceed and on what 
their outcome proves to be. If, as has happened before and may well 
happen again, whole societies become frustrated at the failure of efforts 
to modernize through persuasion and consent, they may be weakened 
to the point of takeover by outside powers hostile to us, they may 
accept extremist leadership which diverts frustration into attempted 
external violence and internal compulsion, or they may react by a self- 
defeating rejection of Western ¢ontact and influence, trying to isolate 
themselves from forces they cannot control. On the other hand, if 
they succeed in making progress toward meeting the aspirations for 
modernization of major groups of their peoples, if they evolve in- 
digenous institutions for transferring power democratically from one 
generation to another, if they ceueie constructive outlets for the 

newly released energies of their major social classes, they may evolve 
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into self-confident, independent democracies willing and able to play 
their cooperative roles in an economically, politically, and culturally 
interdependeut world community. 

Finally, whatever form it takes, the transition will alter the eco- 
nomic, political, and social environment in which American society 
must operate more profoundly and more rapidly than it has ever been 
altered before. The rate of social change has accelerated so much that 
there is no longer time for generations of statesmen to learn its charac- 
teristics by patient trial and error. Unless we make an extraordinary 
and explicit effort to understand what is happening to the complex 
world we live in, we are in danger of losing control of our own destiny. 

A gradual consensus appears to be developing in this country as to 
the American interest in the course taken a the transitional socie- 
ties. It is in our interest to see emerge out of the transition processes 
nation states which— 

1. Maintain effective independence, especially of powers hos- 
tile or potentially hostile to the United States. 

2. Do not resort to violence in their relations with other states. 
The development of modern weapons has made the outbreak of 
violence anywhere in the world exceedingly dangerous for all 
nations, especially because of the opportunities it opens for inter- 
vention by Communist or other extremist powers. 

3. Maintain effective and orderly government internally with- 
out resort to totalitarian controls. The effort to impose rigid 
controls is likely to produce tensions within a society which can- 
not indefinitely be contained. If internal conflict erupts, inter- 
vention by an outside power and the consequent spread of 
violence become a serious threat. Our interest therefore lies 
in the emergence of institutions for the wielding and transfer of 
power by consent of major groups; this is essentially what we 
mean by the creation of “democratic” forms of government. 

4. Are capable of progressively meeting the aspirations of all 
major classes of their people. This is a condition which must be 
met if the first three objectives are to have much chance of 
realization. 

5. Are willing to cooperate in those measures of international 
economic, political, and social control necessary to the function- 
ing of an interdependent world community. 

6. Accept the principles of an open society whose members are 
encouraged to exchange ideas, goods, values, and experience with 
the rest of the world. 

We believe that nothing in this set of American interests need be in 
any way inconsistent with the legitimate interests of the people of any 
independent nation, and that these shared interests can be advanced 
only by mutual understanding and effort. 


B. THE METHOD 


The objectives of this paper are: to throw some light on the nature 
of the transitional process; to define the American interest in its 
course and its outcome; and to suggest some lines of action which 
would maximize the chance that it will yield results consonant with 
br American interest and with the cause of human freedom every- 
where, 
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In the light of these objectives, our paper is divided into two parts. 
Part 1 examines the nature and dynamics of the transition from a 
traditional to a modern society. On the one hand, it emphasizes 
the many-sided nature of the transition and the wide range of differ- 
ences that inevitably characterize the modernization experience of 
societies with different histories, different cultures, different resource 
endowments, and different geographical positions. On the other hand, 
part 1 attempts, within this range, to isolate certain general features 
of the transition and certain strategic factors which are not merely 
susceptible to influence from outside the transitional society but 
which also will inevitably be affected by what the United States does 
or fails to do in relation to them. 

Part 2 first seeks to define in light of the analysis in part 1 the 
nature of the American interest in the course and outcome of the 
transitional process, and, second, presents some concrete proposals for 
American action designed to influence the transitional process in ways 
which conform to the American interest. 

Part 1 of this analysis is long and rather detailed, a circumstance for 
which we offer no apology. There is little instinctive knowledge of 
the transitional process to be derived from American history. Our 
Nation developed in a virtually empty continent mainly from British 
social and political foundations; and the British who came here in the 
17th century came from a society which had already gone far along 
the road to modernization from a traditional and medieval base. If 
we Americans had turned our minds to the matter, there were, it is 
true, parts of our national experience which could and should have 
thrown light on this transitional process. At home we have watched 
the painful experience of the American Indian, for example, who was 
subjected to modernization mainly by force, and the experience of 
parts of the American South which fell under a version of the tradi- 
tional society in the period of slavery. And we have had our attention 
drawn over the past century and a half to the experience of many of 
our Latin American nalaaihions. who have slowly and sporadically 
made their way toward modernization, each in terms of its own 
historical and cultural setting. On the whole, however, American 
minds have focused on the problems of our own society—a society 
which was lucky enough to be “born free”; a society which did not 
have to struggle against the weight of the attitudes, values, and the 
social, political, and economic structures that go with the traditional 
society. 

Our’ basic view, then, is that we Americans must enter more deeply, 
if vicariously, into the experience of transition if we are to understand 
a large part of the environment which surrounds us and if we are to 
develop policies with the insight, patience, staying power, and lack of 
illusion required to advance our interests and the cause of freedom. 

On the other hand, we present the analysis in part 1 with some 
diffidence. The social sciences have been developed as specialized 
and rather narrow disciplines. Some of them have a built-in bias 
toward static, cross-sectional analysis which ill suits them for use in 
considering a world scene undergoing rapid change. The transitional 
process, of its nature, involves interaction among political, social, 
economic, psychological, and cultural elements. No sovial science 
discipline is yet very skilled in dealing with these processes of complex 
interaction as they proceed through time. We are quite confident 
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that such a dynamic and interrelated analysis of the transitional 
process must, in the end, underlie a sensible and effective American 
policy toward Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin America; but 
we are also clear that the analysis presented. here is neither final nor 
definitive. We present it in the conviction that whatever the weak- 
nesses of social science and social scientists, pp receaneaien must act; 
and in the belief that they will act better rather than worse if social 
scientists accept the responsibility of linking their perceptions to the 
concrete choices governments confront. 


| 


Ill. PART 1: THE TRANSITIONAL PROCESS 


CHAPTER II 
THE TRADITIONAL SOCIETY 
A. THE RANGE OF CASES 


The nature of the transitional process which we are considering 
here—and which American policy confronts in many parts of the 
world—takes its start from the character of the traditional societies 
which are in the process of being superseded. We begin, therefore, 
with an effort to sketch briefly the major features of the traditional 
society. 

History offers us a wide range of such societies. Some were rela- 
tively primitive tribes living within a narrow region, on a self- 
sufficient base, with tribal rather than territorial political and economic 
organization, and tenuously connected if at all with other tribes and 
regions. In parts of Africa and in small areas elsewhere we can still 
find such isolated and primitive forms of social, political, and economic 
organization. 

Other traditional societies have been made up of loosely organized 
regions, with fairly elaborate structures of political and socia) organi- 
zation and quite sophisticated agricultural techniques, but weak or 
nonexistent central governments. Medieval Europe, for example, 
could be described in some such terms, as well as India before the 
arrival of the European colonial powers. 

But some traditional societies were very substantial empires with 
quite powerful centralized governments, manipulating a corps of civil 
servants and a military establishment, capable of collecting taxes and 
maintaining public works over large areas, capable of conquering and 
administering other regions and of generating a framework for elab- 
orate patterns of trade and even significant industrial development. 
The Roman and Mayan Empires were such elaborate traditional 
organizations, as were certain of the Chinese dynasties at the peak of 
their effectiveness and some of the Middle Eastern empires at various 
stages of history. 


R. BASIC FEATURES OF THE TRADITIONAL SOCIETY 


What did these traditional societies have in common? One essen- 
tial fact about them was that they developed within a limited tech- 
nology. They sometimes exhibited high proficiency in certain direc- 
tions, but they were incapable of generating a regular flow of inventions 
and innovations and of moving into a sustained growth process. It 
followed directly from this limitation that the bulk of their economic 
activity was taken up with acquiring food. Typically, some 75 per- 
cent or more of the working force was in agriculture. 
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However, the history of traditional societies—notably those which 
had reasonably strong centralized governments—was not static. In 
times of peace, acreage would be expanded, trade would increase, the 
population would rise; the government would collect taxes efficiently, 
maintain the irrigation works, and expand the opportunities for 
commerce. But the traditional society could not break through into 
sustained economic growth. 

The periodic breakdowns in traditional societies were brought on 
by various immediate causes: population pressure, wars, the dis- 
integration of central rule, etc. But behind these lay more funda- 
mental facts. Basically, these societies lacked the adaptability to 
adjust their behavior to new circumstances. In the absence of a 
modern scientific attitude and a corps of inventors and technological 
innovators, for example, they could not produce the flow of new 
technology necessary to overcome the pressure of population and the 
natural limitation of arable land. 

It followed from the preponderant role of agriculture that the 
ownership and control of land was a decisive factor in social prestige 
and, usually, in political influence. In some, the bulk of the land was 
owned by a relatively small number of nobles and the king, and it was 
worked by peasants who stood in a feudal, hierarchical relationship to 
these owners. ‘This condition still exists, for example, in parts of the 
Middle East. In other cases landownership was quite widely spread, 
as it was in China, resulting in an endless struggle by the peasants to 
acquire more land, to establish an economic position relatively inde- 
pendent of the luck of the harvests, and thus to rise in the society. 
In many of the African tribes, land was owned communally, with no 
concept of individual tenure and thus little incentive for systematic 
investment in improvements. 

In traditional societies, face-to-face relationships were extremely 
important, as were the ties to family and clan. Men tended to be 
bound together and be valued by one another in terms of such intimate 
connections rather than because of their ability to perform specific 
functional tasks. 

Although traditional societies sometimes provided a channel for 
able men of the lower economic classes to rise in power and prestige 
(often through the civil service and the military establishment), there 
was a tendency for people to assume that the status of their children 
and grandchildren would be similar to that of their parents and 
grandparents. A kind of longrun fatalism pervaded traditional 
societies despite the ebb and flow of family fortunes and despite the 
slow evolution of the society as a whole. 

The cultural and religious life of traditional societies, and the values 
they elevated, varied widely. Generally, however, they formed a 
coherent pattern, giving men a reasonably orderly rationale for the 
relatively stable round of life they faced, at whatever level in the 
society they found themselves. They provided a set of relationships 
of men to one another and to the world about them which gave them 
a degree of security in facing their appointed destiny within the 
traditional structure. 


C. DISEQUILIBRIUM IN TRADITIONAL SOCIETIES 


Well before some traditional societies moved into an active phase 
of modernization, they began to develop men, institutions, and 
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attitudes which helped prepare the way for modernization. The 
requirements of conducting war, for example, led the central govern- 
ment to enlarge the military caste, which in some cases proved to 
be more willing to face the consequences of modernization of the 
society than the traditional landowners. This was true, for example, 
of Prussia before 1793, Japan before 1868, China in the second half 
of the 19th century, and Turkey before 1914. War also increased 
the requirements for credit and trade, tending to elevate somewhat 
the status of moneylenders and those who managed domestic and 
foreign commerce—men whose formal place in the traditional hier- 
archy was usually low. And in those traditional societies which 
assumed imperial responsibility, the management of empire itself 
strengthened the role and status of the civil servant and the technician. 

Thus some traditional societies had undergone substantial changes 
toward modernization, out of their internal dynamics, before they 
were actually confronted with the shock of full-scale intrusion by more 
advanced societies. In other cases, however, more advanced nations 
moved in on traditional societies which were extremely primitive, 
with virtually no elements initially prepared to deal with the values 
and methods of modern life. 











CHAPTER III 


WHAT BREAKS UP TRADITIONAL SOCIETIES AND MOVES 
THEM TOWARD MODERNIZATION? 


Leaving aside the gradual evolutions of Great Britain, Western 
Europe, and the United States, what forces have in the past broken 
up traditional societies? The broad answer is that they have been 
disrupted, their cohesion and prestige shattered by contact with 
societies which were more advanced economically and as social and 
political units. 

The impact of more advanced societies took at least three dis- 
tinguishable forms: physical intrusion, including in many instances 
colonial rule; economic example; and the communication of skills 
and ideas. We shall examine briefly the role of each in unhinging 
traditional societies and launching the modernization process. 


A. INTRUSION 


Intrusion by a more advanced society most commonly was accom- 
panied or followed by occupation and the setting up of colonial 
administrations, actions which had revolutionary effects on the 
traditional society in two ways. 

First, in pursuit of its own interests (and often, too, in response to 
an impulse to spread the values and advantages of modern civilization) 
the colonial power executed specific policies which directly affected 
the economic, social, political, and cultural life of the traditional 
society. Ports, docks, roads, and, in some places, railroads were 
built. These were usually designed primarily for the economic or 
military advantage of the colonial power, but they had wider effects 
in creating national markets, commercializing agriculture, helping 
cities to grow, and bringing to backward areas contact with elements 
of modern life. Forms of central administration and centralized 
tax systems were usually set up, providing in some instances the initial 
framework for a modern government. Some colonials were drawn 
into the modern economic and administrative activities necessary 
to execute the purposes of the colonial power. Some modern goods 
and services were diffused, altering the conception of the level of life 
which men could regard as attainable. To at least a few colonials 
the opportunity for a Western education was opened. Perhaps most 
important, the colonial power usually brought to the traditional society 
some version of the Western tradition of law, a version of those rules 
and procedures for the dispensation of justice which transcend and 
limit the powers of the individuals who exercise political authority. 

In short, it was of the nature of the colonial experience that at every 
level of life it brought to the traditional society contact with some 
degree of modernization. 

The character and extent of modernization varied with the concept 
of colonial rule that each power brought to its various colonies. In 
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India, for example, the British made special efforts to train men for 
both the civil service and the army: the Moslems on the whole opted 
for military training, the Hindus for the civil service, reflecting in 
that choice underlying differences in the culture of the two groups 
in the Indian peninsula. In Burma, on the other hand, the British 
did relatively little to train either soldiers or civil servants. The 
French, in their empire, made a efforts to bring a thin top layer 
of the indigenous leaders as f - ag possible into French cultural, 
intellectual, and political life. e Belgians in the Congo concen- 
trated, for economic reasons, on or and vocational training for 
the lower levels of the labor force and did nothing to prepare an 
elite for leadership. The Dutch in Indonesia and the Portuguese in 
East Africa by and large adopted policies designed to limit the extent 
and the pace of modernization. 

But however colonial policy might ry colonialism nevertheless 
had one first and universal direct effect. It set the static traditional 
societies in motion, so to speak, moving them into transitional status. 
That is, they lost the cohesion and integrity of the traditional system, 
but by no means did they attain the full status of modern societies. 

The second(effect,of colonialism. was,indirect but perhaps even 
—_ than the direct,infusion of modernfelements. As time 

assed, and an increasing number of men in the colonial society 

ecame acquainted with the methods and ideas of,the West, they 
reacted against the human and collective humiliation that inevitably 
accompanied colonial rule, and they none independence. Many, it 
is true, were drawn imitatively toward the manners and mores of the 
colonial power (for example, colonials who were educated abroad or 
who had positions of <a within colonial rule), and others found 
their positions strengthened by colonial rule (for example, African 
tribal chiefs and the Indian princes). But in the ome a reactive 
nationalism emerged, spreading through elements in the colonial elite, 
catching up the urban ee and reaching back even into the 
countryside. Of all the forces which have helped bring about the 
modernization of traditional societies, this reactive nationalism has 
probably been the most powerful. 

Colonial rule was not the only form of intrusion that helped unhinge 
traditional societies. The defeat of the traditional society in war 
against a more advanced power often played an important role. 
This was so, for example, in Germany after the Napoleonic occupa- 
tion; in Russia after the Crimean War; in Japan after its imposed 
opening to trade by the West in the shadow of modern naval cannon; 
in Turkey after the First World War; in China after the defeats by 
the British in the 1840’s and by the Japanese in the 1890’s. The 
demonstration that the traditional form of organization was incapable 
of maintaining the physical integrity of the nation tended to lower 
the prestige of the traditional rulers, their values, and their institu- 
tions. And it tended to strengthen the hand of those groups in the 
traditional society—soldiers, intellectuals, men of commerce, civil 
servants, lesser nobility—who for various, often differing reasons 
were already interested in moving toward some form of moderni- 
zation. 

B. ECONOMIC EXAMPLE 


uite aside}from the multiple impacts of colonialism and superior 
ae power, contact with more advanced societies sometimes led 
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to a spreading awareness of what modernization could do in terms of 
human welfare. Such contact demonstrated, for example, that public 
health could be improved; that food output could be increased; and 
that cheaper textiles could be provided to the peasant and the worker. 
In the 20th century the intimacy of communications, including the 
fact that modern armies have been based in many of these transitional 
societies, has peculiarly heightened an awareness of the gap between 
modern and traditional standards of life. Any awareness of this kind, 
creating as it does an increasing pressure for a rapid rise in popular 
welfare, undermines the traditional society. 

The contrast between the traditional and the modern economy was 
not solely, or perhaps even most significantly, a contrast in standards 
of living and levels of consumption. The employment opportunities 
and the modes of life available in the new cities gave people new 
images of the roles they could play in society. In traditional societies 
the normal thing was to accept one’s status and frequently one’s 
occupation as determined by inheritance and custom. Modern 
economic activity, whether colonial or indigenous, has taken people 
out of their conventional roles and put them in new situations both of 
work and of life which have greatly broadened their perception of the 
range of alternative activities in which they might engage. This 
increased mobility and widened perception of alternatives has 
markedly weakened the most stabilizing elements in traditional 
society. 

C. THE COMMUNICATION OF SKILLS AND IDEAS 


Contact with the more modern societies brought about, for some, 
a training in new skills. Those trained usually formed part of the 
transitional society’s elite, with some access to instruments of political 
power. But until the local society was transformed in quite funda- 
mental ways, these trained men found it difficult to exercise effec- 
tively their skills as, for example, doctors, engineers, economists, and 
soldiers. The problem of unemployed intellectuals troubles many 

arts of contemporary Asia and the Middle East. A part of the 
orce which has tended to disrupt the transitional societies has been 
the frustration of those with modern training who found that they 
lacked adequate scope for the exercise of their newly developed talents 
and opportunities to play newly perceived roles. 

Moreover, the more advanced societies of the West communicated 
not only skills but also ideas. Among these ideas were the quite 
revolutionary Western notions that all men stood equal before the 
law, that they should have equal opportunity to develop their talents, 
and that policies should be determined and political leadership 
selected on a one-man, one-vote basis. It is easy to forget how power- 
ful and disruptive these long-accepted foundations of modern Western 
life still are in traditional or only partly modernized societies. 

In addition to these democratic ideas,many of the new intellectuals 
from the transitional societies have been exposed during their forma- 
tive years in the West to Marxist and other socialist notions. These 
have often had a great appeal because they purport to explain the 
forces at work in transitional societies. ee thecky of the class 
struggle, Lenin’s theory of imperialism, and Communist doctrine on 
the organization of revolutionary movements have gained considerable 
currency and influence, and have helped generate dissatisfaction with 
traditional attitudes and values. 
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Although the traditional societies or those early in the transitional 
process were not technically prepared to install modern democratic 
processes, the disruption of the traditional society and the infusion of 
these new ideas sometimes led to strong movements toward increased 
popular participation in the political process. Among the peasants 
the spread of these ideas encouraged powerful movements for land 
reform, in which the peasant’s ageless hunger for his own plot of land 
at last expressed itself. The modernization of Mexico, for example, 
took its start with just such a primitive agrarian drive. 

The new ideas have not by any means been uniquely responsible 
for the pressure of the peasantry for land reform, for peasant revolts 
have been a periodic feature of the history of traditional societies. 
But from the French Revolution, through the Taiping Rebellion in 
China and the Russian revolution, down to the pressure for land 
reform in contemporary Egypt and Iran, the spread of egalitarian 
ideas has played a catalytic role of some importance. The impact of 
new ideas, moreover, is vastly heightened today by the existence of 
the mass media and the instrumentalities of mass organization. 
Revolutionary ideas can be diffused with extraordinary rapidity, 
reaching groups throughout the society. 


D. THE DYNAMICS OF MODERNIZATION 


Contact with more advanced societies has been, then, the principa 
force which has eroded the structure and values of traditional societies. 
Through physical intrusion, economic example, and the communica- 
tion of skills and ideas, this contact has pushed the traditional societies 
into a transitional process. After a certain point, the energies of those 
colonial people who had acquired some modern skills have tended to 
focus around the goal of independence; and this objective has helped 
to unify elements 1n the society which in fact held quite differing views 
of the modernization process. Where the colonial problem did not 
exist, the transitional process has been furthered in different degrees 
by a sense of military inferiority and national danger; by the pressure 
of the peasants for their own land; by the pressure of the educated 
elite for a chance to exercise their new skills; by the spreading percep- 
tion that higher standards of welfare were attainable. 

But the process has also been advanced by the fact that the breakup 
of the traditional society opened the way for men who enjoyed the 
exercise of power to contend for the vacated or weakened places of 
authority. Transitional societies which did not experience colonial 
rule, or newly independent ex-colonial states, have generally ex- 
perienced a period of unstable rule in which various individuals and 

oups have sought to seize and consolidate power. These struggles 

or power have often been just that: the contention of men for posi- 
tions of prestige end authority, quite unrelated to movements toward 
or away from modernization. But over substantial periods of time 
these struggles for power have reflected and become suffused with the 
views and objectives of various specific groups in the society who 
wished to achieve, or forestall, various aspects of the modernization 
rocess. The raw struggle for power in succession to the traditional 
eaders or the colonial power, or both in combination, has thus been 
in itself an active element in the transitional process. 











CHAPTER IV 


WHAT RETARDS AND DISTORTS THE PROCESS OF 
MODERNIZATION? 


A. THE SCOPE OF CHANGE 


It is one thing for a traditional society to experience the intrusion of 
modern elements which set in motion new dynamic trends. It is 
quite a different matter for such a society to achieve a working modern 
system which moves toward peaceful objectives by increasingly demo- 
cratic means. Before a modern society can be achieved—before the 
modern elements within a traditional society can become not only 
dominant but constructive—a succession of profound changes must 
take place at every level; for any established society has deeply rooted 
characteristics which yield only reluctantly, with pain and the passage 
of time, and only to strong and persistent pressure for change. And 
along the way there are many possibilities for distortion, frustration, 
and situations disruptive to world order and the American interest. 

Historical experience indicates that modernization does not require 
the destruction of a traditional culture. On the contrary, the old 
culture almost always leaves permanent and significant marks of 
continuity on the fully modernized society. Nevertheless, the tra- 
ditional culture must undergo drastic alteration. 

Psychologically, men must transform the old culture in ways which 

make it compatible with modern activities and institutions. The 
face-to-face relations and warm, powerful family ties of a traditional 
society must give way to more impersonal systems of evaluation in 
which men are judged by the way they perform specialized functions 
in the society. In their links to the nation, to their professional 
colleagues, to their political parties, men must find a partial alternative 
for the powerful, long-tested ties and symbols of the traditional life 
centered on family, clan, and region. And new hierarchies, based on 
function, must come to replace those rooted in land ownership and 
tradition. 
' Politically, the people must come to accept new forms for the 
organization of political power. The balance of social and political 
power must shift from the village to the city, from the tasks and virtues 
of agricultural life to those of commerce, industry, and modern 
administration. And they must come to accept new forms for the 
transfer of political power. They must begin—in a process with many 
difficult stages—to judge politics and politicians in terms of policies 
rather than merely inherited status or even personality; and they must 
develop forms for transferring power by registering consent. 

Economically, they must achieve a situation where the society 
regularly saves and productively invests a sufficient volume of its 
resources, and incorporates regularly new ways of doing things, so 
that the growth of the national economy outpaces population increase 
and continuing economic growth becomes the normal condition of the 
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society—a process which, in itself, involves every dimension of the 
society and many sectors of the economy. 

To achieve these conditions requires the, passage of time: time for 
the social structure to be altered; time for new political attitudes and 
institutions to be created and consolidated; time for the creation of the 
skills and habits and institutions on which capital formation depends. 
Above all, time must pass for new generations to succeed one another, 
each finding the environment, techniques, and goals of modernization 
a bit more familiar and acceptable. 

Moreover;,' there is nothing which decrees that the forces of moderni- 
zation will win eventual or automatic victory. It is of the very nature 
of the transitional process that at every step of the way the impulses 
making for modernization live in active contention with powerful 
forces tending to retard and to frustrate the transformation of the 
traditional society into full constructive modernity. 

The interplay between the new hopes and the old ways may yield 
bloody civil conflict susceptible to exploitation by external powers; 
there may be efforts to channel the modernization process into dis- 
ruptive foreign adventures; there may be a seizure of the society’s 
politics by dictators who — popular frustrations and the seaviteble 
looseness of the transitional period for their own or for other purposes. 

There are four principal areas in which, elements of resistance must 
be overcome if the modernization of a traditional society is to be 
carried through successfully: human attitudes, politics, economics, 
social structure. This chapter outlines examples of each, and subse- 
quent chapters will spell out the relevant problems and objectives in 
greater detail. 

B. THE PULL OF THE PAST 


The modernization process requires that fundamental human atti- 
tudes must change in such ways as to make the efficient operation of 
a modern society not only possible but also psychologically congenial; 
and it may well be that, especially in the first generations of the 
transition, the commitment of men to the goal of modernization is 
more apparent than real. ‘ tihata Hail 

Modern man is psychically mobile, his distinctive characteristic 
being the ability to imagine een cr ig all manner of tasks 
and roles. Traditional man was so inhibited by the barriers of status 
that he believed it wrong and dangerous even to move mentally out 
of his place in the social order. Transitional man can imagine and 
hope for change, but in his mind the exciting possibilities are balanced 
against old doubts and fears. And so the literate elite in transitional 
societies may be quite skilled, and they may talk the language of 
modernization with fluency and apparent conviction; but latent. with- 
in them is a conflict between the modes of action and the values which 
modernization requires and the ingrained habits and attachments of 
the traditional society. 2 ' 

The latent power of the traditional society—the pull of the past— 
may take many forms. It may lead men to gather around them in 
authority not the most competent colleagues but those most per- 
sonally loyal, often members of their family. It may lead them to 
talk of industrialization while in fact harboring a profound reluctance 
to engage in the Sane pursuits of production and the marketplace, 
which in the traditional society enjoyed so low a status. It may pre- 
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vent them—as in contemporary India—from treating cattle as part of 
the material stock of agricultural capital rather than as religious sym- 
bols. It may lead them to continue to concentrate their attention 
and emotions on old familiar issues and feuds—sanctioned by the 
values and history of the traditional society—rather than on the new 
issues and tasks of modernization. 

No matter how passionately in one part of their beings men ma 
want to see their societies and themselves enjoy the benefits of mod- 
ernization, they are capable of sustaining in tolerable psychological 
order only a limited rate of change; and they may cling more tenaci- 
ously than they are aware to elements in the traditional society as a 
source of security in a transitional situation where much else about 
them is changing. 


C. POLITICAL RESISTANCE 


A society freed from colonial rule or one which has overthrown a 
traditional government must create a minimally effective national 
government, a task which confronts such problems as these: 

It is almost certain to be the case that much energy and attention 
must be devoted to overcoming the residues of political authority de- 
rived from the traditional society which cannot be harnessed con- 
structively to the purposes of the new modern national government. 
Examples are the sects in southern Vietnam, the Indian princes, the 
Chinese war lords, the African tribal leaders. 

The new government must also develop a minimum core of techni- 
cally trained men capable of maintaining order, collecting taxes, and 
organizing the staff work required for the inevitably substantial role 
of the government in the economy and in the educational process. 

Modernization develops aspirations in the minds of various groups 
of citizens for progress toward many new goals, economic, educa- 
tional, and cultural, which are not regarded by traditional govern- 
ments as within their responsibilities. The new government must 
demonstrate effective leadership in establishing programs to promote 
these new objectives if it is tosurvive. Means of communication must 
be developed between the government and its citizens to convey to 
them a sense that the national goals being pursued are ones which 
they would sanction. 

Political development thus must contend with vested power derived 
from the traditional society; the lack of trained men; the low literacy 
rate and the lack of other facilities permitting persuasive mass com- 
munication; and the absence of a widespread popular conviction that 
the new national government is an appropriate vehicle for furthering 
popular goals. 

n the process of contention there are many occasions for frustration 
and backsliding, many ways in which political life may be diverted 
to sterile or disruptive goals. The Communist appeal to the under- 
developed areas is designed to exploit precisely these possibilities. 


D. LACK OF BASIC CAPITAL 


The resistance to modernization also takes the form of certain basic 
initial economic weaknesses. A very considerable expansion must 
take place in the number of modern men and institutions, as well as 
in physical capital, before sustained growth is possible at rates which 
substantially outstrip population increase. 
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Regular growth requires that men learn to apply systematically 
and progressively to the production of goods and services what modern 
science and technology have created. It is this ability to absorb and 
to apply modern technology (to agriculture and raw materials as well 
as industry) which distinguishes a modern growing economy from a 
traditional economy. 

In one sense, the most basic economic change required is, therefore, 
sychological. Men must cease to regard the physical world as fixed. 
hey must learn that it is capable a being understood and manipu- 

lated in terms of stable and logical rules which men can master. But 
such a change in attitude is not enough. Before a society’s economic 
capabilities can grow regularly at a rate higher than its population 
increase, large numbers of men must be trained in specialized tech- 
niques; and the economic institutions of the society, public and pri- 
vate, must be effectively geared to the process of regular innovation. 
The society must learn to mobilize and to use its surplus above mini- 
mum consumption not for high living for a few nor for war nor for 
traditional monuments but for productive investments. Moreover, 
the industrial process itself requires that important nonindustrial sec- 
tors be developed: notably, social overhead capital, agriculture, and 
foreign exchange earning sectors. 

It will aeete be evident from this analysis that such wide-ranging 
economic change cannot occur unless there is prior or concurrent 
change in the social, political, and psychological dimensions of the 
society. But even on narrow economic grounds it is clear that a time 
interval will be required before the transitional society can acquire 
sufficient basic capital in human, institutional, and material forms to 
gather momentum. This multidimensional process and the takeoff 
into self-sustained growth which may then follow are considered in 
chapter VIII. 


E. SOCIAL CONFLICT 


The small elite groups who dominate the political process in a tran- 
sitional society will at first be united in motives and purpose only in 
opposition to some external power or threat. By their very nature 
they will be of many minds as to the evolution of their own society. 

Some, in fact, may be primarily concerned not with modernization 
but with the maintenance of their own economic and social preroga- 
tives, granted by the traditional society, the colonial powers, or both. 
Some may seek to divert the national sentiment wnditiie energies of 
the new national government into external adventure in hope of 
redressing old hananebian or exploiting newly perceived opportunities 
for national aggrandizement. Still other groups may strive primarily 
to consolidate the power of the new central government as against 
contending regional authorities. Others may be interested primarily 
in seeing quickly installed the political and legal forms of modern 
democracy; and still others—initially usually a minority of the elite— 
may be anxious to get on with the concrete tasks of economic and 
technical modernization of the economy. 

The confusions and cross-purposes which result from this diffusion 
of objectives inevitably retard the process of modernization. They 
may tempt men to seek escape from the frustrations of internal 
differences and to unite in aggressive attitudes or action toward the 
outside world. Or they may tempt men to accept in desperation 
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the unity and discipline which Communist or other totalitarian forms 
hold out to them. 

Although the small westernized and literate elites play a dis- 
proportionately powerful role in the early stages of the modernization 
process, in the end the mass of citizens must be brought into the 
mainstream of change. Each person must begin to assume new 
functions and new relations to the economic and political process. 

The transition to modernization usually begins with more than 
75 percent of the population in the countryside and less than 10 
percent literate. ‘T’he round of life is tied to the rhythm of the 
harvests and to the narrow local scene; to a traditional system of land 
tenure and the assumption that life for the children and grandchildren 
is likely to be much as it is and has been in living memory. Social 
fe is built around a close family; traditional political and social 
relations, long sanctioned by custom, tend to be passively accepted. 
The government—and the nation itself—is likely to seem a remote 
and distant entity, associated with the extraction of taxes and the 
arbitrary recruitment of sons for military service. 

In the end all this must alter. There must be a radical shift in 
balance to urban life; literacy must increase; icultural methods 
must change; and the markets must widen and become increasingly 
commercial. Land tenure arrangements are likely to require altera- 
tion. The idea must spread that the physical environment can be 
understood and controlled in ways whic rmit higher standards of 
welfare. The government must come to be identified with activities 
and objectives which conform to popular interests. And in the end, 
if democracy is to emerge, the citizen must come to accept the respon- 
sibilities as well as the power to determine who shall rule and in what 
direction public policy shall go. 

Merely to list this array of fundamental changes is to suggest the 
massiveness of what is involved ip modernization for the many 
hundreds of miilions of human beings whose lives now are caught up 
at various intermediate points between the traditional society and one 
version or another of modern society. The scale and profundity of 
change suggest also why time must pass and the generations succeed 
each other. Even more important for an understanding of the policy 
problems we confront, this array suggests why we must expect inner 
conflict, frustration, and outbursts of violent popular feeling as 
modernization proceeds. 

As the traditional society loses its authority and sanctions, men are 
made both insecure and at the same time more hopeful that their lot 
may be improved. ‘The rapid spread of modera communications, 
including international communications, begins to make vivid what 
the fruits of successful modernization might be in material, social, 
and political terms. But the process of modernization intrinsically 
requires a long time, even if the society’s leaders give to its constructive 
dimensions all their energy and attention. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that popular moods may at times turn backward, in an effort to 
recapture some of the lost security and order of the traditional society. 
In Burma, for example, U Nu recently waged a successful campaign to 
return to power on the basis of an appeal to Buddhism. It is not 
surprising that men and women caught up in the process of moderniza- 
tion can easily be led to turn their frustrations against foreigners. 
And it is not difficult to understand why, if frustration and chaos 
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persist, communism may be accepted, in apathy or with eagerness, as a 
promised resolution of these conflicts and dilemmas. 

But there is also evidence from the distant and recent past that if the 
propames of modernization are steadily extended, if the loss of elements 
rom traditional life is balanced by evident, even if limited, progress, 
these multiple changes can take place without irreversible damage to 
the society and without its seizure by totalitarian dictatorship. 


F. STRATEGIC DIMENSIONS OF MODERNIZATION 


It follows directly from the concept of modernization as a process of 
contention between modernizing and retarding elements, with many 
possibilities of frustration, diversion, and even regression, that the 
societies we call underdeveloped stand at various stages along the way 
from traditional to modern status. 

It is, moreover, central to this analysis that every dimension of these 
societies is involved in the modernization process; that the progression 
cannot be defined simply in terms of psychological change or politics 
or social structure or popular attitudes or economics. 

Nor do these elements in the process of modernization all move by 
some common law. In some societies the modernizing influeace was 
initially felt in the realm of government and administration through 
colonial rule. In other societies the commercial, the educational, or 
the religious spheres were the first to be changed. There is thus no 
uniform pattern of development for all transitional societies. 

Our knowledge about the uneven character of social change also 
suggests that not all changes will contribute equally to a general ad- 
vance toward a more modern system. On the contrary, some innova- 
tions can create situations which make it more rather than less difficult 
for subsequent changes to occur in a smooth fashion, Improvements 
in public health standards, for example, can readily alter the death 
rate and produce a rapid owth in population, which will subsequently 
become a drain on efforts to raise per capita incomes, Similarly, 
the expansion of educational facilities at a grossly faster rate than the 
opening of new career opportunities can produce well-recognized ten- 
sions and frustrations, 

We can at this point reach certain broad conclusions; powerful and 
persistent forces are pressing all the transitional societies in the direc- 
tion of modernization. Among these forces are the challenge of 
population pressure; the spread of literacy and modern skills; and the 
intensity of modern national and international communications. 
But while the direction of change is toward modernization in all these 
societies, the pace of movement will vary greatly, and so will their 
vulnerability to dangerous divatnidnaimoiaits , aggressive behavior or 
acceptance of totalitarian government. 

Such broad conclusions are of course ah insufficient basis for the 
formulation of policy. Despite the inevitable elements of uniqueness 
in each case, we must seek to understand the rough sequence of 
change and its stages; for we are dealing in the contemporary world 
with nations at very different points aleng the spectrum from, say, 
Yemen to Mexico. We turn now, therefore, to examine separately 
four strategic dimensions of modernization, in each case seeking to 
suggest the patterns of change which the transitional societies, past 

present, reveal, 








CHAPTER V 
THE PROCESS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANGE 


A. THE INITIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL GAP 


In the effort to examine the character of the psychological changes 
that must occur before a traditional society can become a modern 
organism, we are dealing with one of the most complex and least 
understood human phenomena. The social sciences still have much 
to learn about the forces which shape the attitudes of individuals 
toward modern economic activity, technology, democracy, and, in- 
deed, toward modernization in general. Hence our judgments must 
be relatively impressionistic, and our method evocative rather than 
rigorous. 

Nevertheless, judgment must be made, because in dealing with 
transitional societies we Americans must take into account the way 
their people look at the situations in which they find themselves and 
how they are likely to react to what we do or fail to do. 

No national leader can achieve modernization merely by obtaining 
laws and regulations intended to promote it. Even in the smallest 
country modernization requires the efforts of many thousands of 
devoted and capable persons in high and low positions, in public and 
private life; and it requires the development of new modern institu- 
tions which demonstrate their worth and gradually earn the loyalty 
and confidence of citizens. 

From our point of view it would seem inevitable that all individuals, 
or at least all educated individuals, in a society close to the traditional 
stage would spontaneously share the goals of modernization and work 
with undivided energies toward them. And of course virtually all 
individuals everywhere do want some of the fruits of modernization— 
more income for themselves; more power, dignity, respect, and recogni- 
tion for their countries. Nevertheless, a typical initial characteristic 
of a transitional society is the existence of a psychological gap: the 
society is overtly committed to modernization, but its people lack the 
psychological attitudes required to make modernization a reality. 

Why does this*gap exist? 


B. SOME SPECIFIC DIMENSIONS OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL GAP 


One of the fundamental reasons for this gap is that the adoption 
of the new ways of life required for modernization may involve losses 
as well as gains, the losses being sometimes so clear, and their emo- 
tional impact so great, that they outweigh the attraction of the more 
distant and sometimes uncertain gains. 

One of the writers of this report remembers vividly the fear ex- 
pressed by,the’fine old mother of a Burmese boy for whom a fellowship 
to study in the United States had been obtained—the fear that in 
the midst of new experiences in the West he would lose his Buddhist 
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iety. It was difficult to reply to her, because her fear was justified. 

he case could be multiplied thousands, even millions, of times; it 
symbolizes the underlying loyalty to old values which makes moderni- 
zation difficult. 

The importance of industry to modernization may be recognized 
and accepted, but members of the middle or upper class in a tradi- 
tional society, who are the first natural source of managerial ability, 
feel that a career in industry means a loss of social position and pres- 
tige. For centuries it has been important to the more elevated 
classes—the landowners, professional men, teachers, politicians, bu- 
reaucrats, and perhaps also the army officers—to think of themselves 
as different from the menial classes. One main mark of the menial 
classes is that they work with their hands at manual labor, and with 
tools. Accordin . the economically more favored man feels like a 
menial if he works with tools or machines, or even if he directs work 
with tools or machines; and it is difficult for hini to overcome such 
inherited attitudes, even if he is aware of them and tries to overcome 
them. This distaste for industry is heightened by the fact that the 
business and commercial groups in such societies (e.g., the Chinese in 
southeast Asia) are often groups who historically come from other 
countries and are still looked upon as outsiders. 

Thus an old society in the early stages of transition may be in a 
position where almost all of the best qualified men, while praising 
modern industry, choose academic or political or bureaucratic or 
professional work. 

Another attitude which discourages economic advance is the high 
respect for traditional learning in many old societies, where every 
educated man is expected to know the ancient literature and philoso- 
phy of his country. As a result, few of the ablest students in a tradi- 
tional society choose technical or scientific education, a condition 
which carries over into the transitional period and is an obvious 
obstacle to modernization. 

One of the most pervasive carryover effects of the traditional society 
is its persistent tendency to inhibit individual initiative, its cultivation 
of attitudes which discourage innovation in any form. In most tradi- 
tional societies it is not proper for a younger person to have an inde- 
pendent opinion or alone older judgments even within his own 
mind. In many societies, especially where income is low, wealth has 
been accumulated by a family only by exceptional skill and luck or 
because of the family’s position. Great store is placed on preserving 
the patrimony in the ways that have proved successful in the past. 
Taking any risks with the family wealth in new kinds of undertakings 
is regarded as a disservice to the family. Also, where life is economic- 
ally precarious, it is common for all members of a group of relatives 
to share their income; indeed it is a high family duty to do so. The 
individual who gains extra income is obligated to share it with relatives 
who have less. For an individual to save his own income and plow it 
back into a business enterprise is thus extremely difficult. 

All such moral obligations and values serve useful purposes when 
life is traditional, but carried over into a lenaaianal society they 
constitute barriers to. modernization. They make the individual 
fearful or reluctant to change his way of life in the very ways that 
effective modern action may require. 
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The overall effect of traditional attitudes—that is, of the psycho- 
logical gap—is that the transitional society may formulate adequate 
— pias for economic progress but take little effective action. 

lanning is professional and attractive; but even the national leaders 
shy away from the problems of managing the enterprises which will 
bring progress because the practical problems of management are felt 
to be menial activities. Individuals may undertake the management 
of public enterprises only because they see them as means of benefiting 
their relatives and friends. What may seem like graft to us is the 
fulfillment of traditional family loyalties and moral obligations. 
Other individuals are earnest but lack initiative because they have 
proper respect for the opinions and ways of their elders. Or the indi- 
vidual wants progress but not at the cost of changing his relations with 
his relatives. He is immobilized by the conflict of purpose in his mind 
and his emotions. . 

This division of heart and purpose, which frustrates action, is especi- 
ally great in some ex-colonial societies, where the people as a whole 
may be diverted from constructive effort by emotions surviving from 
the past. The colonial administrators were conquerors who often 
violated ancient family rights in land and other property, showed 
contempt for the indigenous religion, and treated the colonial people 
as an inferior race. For people who have emerged from such exper- 
iences with foreign rule the questions of status, respect, and dignity, 
important values in all societies, can easily become central to their 
existence. Consequently they may favor projects that give the 
appearances of modern development, and reject policies that are less 
conspicuous but fundamentally more important for the development 
of the society. 

Moreover, colonialism often created in the indigenous population 
an ambivalent attitude toward the West—the symbol of moderniza- 
tion. They respected the power of the westerner and imitated his 
manner of living, but at the same time they resented his presence, 
hated his behavior, and determined to eject him and what he stood 
for, including his business enterprises. And so today in the transi- 
tional societies many people want and at the same time hate what 
the Westerner stands for. 

In the ex-colonial countries, then, even after independence has 
been achieved, there may be for some tittie no national consensus or 
sense of puryose, but rather a splintering of the country into groups 
with conflicting purposes and programs; and an ambivalence of emo- 
tion toward the new and the old which makes progress in any direc- 
tion almost impossible. Indonesia and Burma provide conspicuous 
examples of this condition, and it is evident in varying form and 
degree in many other ex-colonial societies. It creates difficulties not 
only for Westerners but also for leaders of the society itself—diffi- 
culties which American economic and technical aid and foreign policy 
must recognize and allow for. 

The psychological gap, whatever its special causes or manifesta- 
tions, dramatizes the fact that modernization requires not only 
capital and the learning of new knowledge and techniques, but also 
that the old values, loyalties, and moral obligations shall give way 
to new ones so that the people of the society can work effectively in 
new ways. 
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Cc. SOME INITIAL AGENTS OF MODERNIZATION 


What are the forces which bring about the painful but necessary 
shift in values and in attitudes toward modernizing activities? 

Initially, at least, an important impulse toward modernization 
arises from certain groups who in the traditional society were denied 
its highest status or rewards. Such groups bring to modernization 
less ambivalence and more eager acceptance than those who held 
power in the old structure. Put another way, the traditional society, 
despite its surface of coherence and stability, was often marked by 
inner conflicts; and one of the effects of external intrusion was to 
permit those conflicts to take forms which contributed significantly 
to modernization 

It may have happened, for example, that one traditional class has 
gained power at the expense of another, and that a sense of grievance 
has led the displaced class to question the values, the morals, and the 
way of life of the leading group. In ancient times such social griev- 
ances led to armed rebellion, or to migration to a new country, or to 
a new religious movement, or sometimes to a relapse into apathy if 
nothing could be done about the trouble. In modern times, if the 
country has had contact with the West and with advanced technol- 
ogy, and the possibility exists of economic achievement through 
acquiring new technology, the restless group may strike off in the 
new ways of life and lead the nation in economic progress, 

A few historical examples may make this process clearer. 

In England far more leaders of the world’s first industrial revolution 
came from the religious nonconformists than from any other one 
group even though the nonconformists formed only 7 or 8 percent 
of the population of England; and many other leaders came from the 
lowland Scots, who had come under the political and social domination 
of the English. 

In Japan disaffected social groups led the way in modernization. 
In about 1600 one group of clans, the Tokugawa, gained dominance 
over the entire country and subjected other clans, the ‘‘outer clans,”’ 
to political and social subordination, Under the Tokugawa a na- 
tional peace was imposed; the warrior class, the Samurai, lost their 
traditional social position and also steadily declined in wealth. The 
move toward modernization which led to the overthrow of. the 
Tokugawa in 1868, and thereafter proceeded rapidly, was led by 
Samurai and individuals from the outer clans, 

In Colombia the Spanish conquerors inhabited three high valleys, 
which are the sites of the four main present cities of Colombia, In 
two of these valleys they developed landed estates and became 
landed gentry or cattlemen. Inthe third, Antioquia, because the 
land was less suitable and because other activities were more attractive, 
they did not. During the 18th and. 19th centuries, as the historical 
literature of the time shows, the gentry of the other two. valleys 
looked down on the Antioquefios because they had not become 
gentry too, and the Antioquefios resented this attitude. Today it is 
the Antioquefios who are spearheading economic and political modern- 
ization throughout Colombia. 

In India successive waves of migration over several millennia have 
resulted in the existence of a number of social groups who even today 
are very conscious of their historical differences from each other. 
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It is probably significant that much of the effective modern business 
activity to date in India has been initiated by several of the minority 
social groups—the Parsis, the Marwari, and others. 

Thus social tensions lead to the rejection of traditional attitudes 
by some groups—who turn to new activities which may restore their 
prestige and sense of achievement when modernization becomes a 
realistic alternative. Indeed, it is virtually never the social group 
in control of a traditional society which leads the way to moderniza- 
tion. That group, which finds the traditional social order satisfac- 
tory, virtually always resists change, even if the society is threatened 
from without and change is necessary to resist that threat. Thus 
in Japan even after Perry opened Japan to trade by force in 1853, 
the Tokugawa policy was to preserve the traditional feudal order; 
and only after the Tokugawa were displaced by opposing groups did 
Japan move to strengthen herself to repel incursion by the West. 

By such historic circumstances a drive toward modernization began 
in some countries before others. The circumstances which deter- 
mined events in each country were of course far more complex than 
indicated here; in this chapter and others we have selected only a 
few of the main strands for discussion. 

Neither the leaders of transitional countries nor we in the West 
who wish to aid them can reproduce historic conditions and thus 
speed modernization. We can, however, recognize the importance of 
differences in historic trends in different countries so that our economic 
and technical aid and other policies will be responsive to differences 
in national needs, including psychological needs. 





D. SOME POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE GAP 


Although the political sequence of modernization is examined in 
chapter VI, a few observations on its connection with the problems 
posed by the psychological gap may be helpful. 

It is a characteristic of all Saini beings that when their lives be- 
come rootless and insecure they cling to old values associated with 
“good ald days” of emotional security and less anxiety. The greater 
the present turmoil and insecurity, the stronger the impulse to hark 
back. It is also characteristically human in such a situation to seek 
a strong leader on whom to lean. 

In societies whose traditional order has been disrupted by intrusion 
from without, these two tendencies converge toward the same effect. 
The good old days were days of hierarchical or patriarchal leadership ; 
and so we see many newly independent nations turning to autocratic 
leaders, particularly after a short period of experiment with the demo- 
cratic forms and after discovering that democratic institutions require 
a host of preconditions which do not yet exist. In the chaos of pre- 
mature democratic politics, only autocracy appears capable of 
allaying their anxieties. 

In African societies we find traditional relationships still existing 
under the surface of colonial rule or freshly won independence. The 
traditional tribal chieftains still exist and promptly take over, with 
only a thin veneer of modern forms covering the old arbitrary per- 
sonal rule. The thin veneer is important; many of the desires of the 
people are new, and the old economic and educational conditions will 
9 — but the essence of political behavior may for a time be as 
of old. 
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The first modern leader in a transitional society is apt to be the 
man who led the independence movement. If he is half motivated 
by Western standards and half motivated by traditional values, he 
may be immobilized in some degree. However, his leadership may be 
a rallying point and preserve social order for a time; and if during 
this period there are strong forces for modernization at work, the 
society may gain sufficient momentum to save it from relapse. This 
DaDPeDer under Ataturk, and it is to be hoped that it will prove true 
of India. 

But if the forces for modernization are not strong, then, as the 
charisma of the independence leader wears off, people will seek some 
substitute for the traditional leadership which has been destroyed in 
the process of social disruption. At this stage the military is apt to 
take control. But the military leadership may not provide the emo- 
tional appeal and sense of communal unity needed. They may be 
too Western in their values or in their techniques, or too narrowly 
representative of the various forces at work in the society. 

sychologically, these are the circumstances when communism 
makes its strongest appeal. It appears to provide the needed leader- 
ship for unity and security. It offers an outlet for the resentments 
which have built up against the forces that have brought insecurity 
and anxiety. It ostensibly stands for modernity. 


E, CLOSING THE PSYCHOLOGICAL GAP 


Thus far we have outlined the nature of the underlying psychological 
problem of modernization, the character of some of the initial mod- 
ernizing impulses, and certain links between the psychology of modern- 
ization and the political sequence of modernization. We turn now 
to consider what happens as a society moves decisively forward 
psychologically from the attitudes of the early transitional period to 
those of relatively mature modern status. 

As modernization moves forward, the politics of the society, the 
balance of social power, the relationships of the individual to the com- 
munity, and the economy itself all change. When these changes are 
satisfying and productive, they have a cumulative pyle aoe 
effect; that is, they create substitutes for the comforting relationships 
of the older way of life. They offer the individual an alternative 
setting of psychological security, and they thus make progressively 
more easy the acceptance of the values as well as the objectives of 
modern life. 

For the peasant, higher incomes may ustity the disruption and 
uncertainty of changing his methods. For the industrial worker, 
higher wages and fraternal ties to those who work and live beside him 
in the cities may compensate for the lost satisfactions of the close but 
impoverished family life in the village. The sons of the old land- 
owners may find a satisfaction in applying the techniques of modern 
business in their new job and reflect only occasionally on the lost 
prerogatives of the traditional life. The new politicians may come 
to enjoy the game of modern democratic politics with all its con- 
straints and diffusion of authority and hanker only occasionally for 
the less inhibited power of traditional rulers. 

Especially after some socially rebellious. group has turned to new 
economic activities, as suggested above, and has gained greater income 
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and higher economic status, other groups who used to be equal with 
this one find themselves in an economically inferior position. Further, 
they have before them evidence that a new way of living seems to be 
satisfactory for some of their fellows. Both driven by their new sense 
of inferior position and drawn by the example of innovation by another 
group which was no more capable or elevated than they, they may 
progressively turn to the new ways of life themselves. And thus the 
psychological gap may gradually narrow for each group in the society 
as modern activities, yielding real, even though limited results, permit 
men to express their personalities in new ways. 

What we would emphasize here is that in the first stages of this 
dynamic forward movement, even when the real advantages of mod- 
ernization are accessible, those advantages are relative. A family 
may send its son abroad for study if a scholarship is available; but it 
will feel a real sense of loss. Men will drift from the villages to the 
cities if jobs are available at higher pay; but they and their families 
will have a feeling of being uprooted and of loneliness. Men will 
gradually shift their careers to business and industry if such oppor- 
tunities are expanding; but they (or their families) may have to over- 
come a sense of degradation in doing so. 

The lesson of history and the contemporary scene is that, despite 
the psychological costs, human beings opt for modern life if the activ- 
ities and institutions of modern life develop at a sufficient pace to 
absorb them in productive and stable activities. 

But it is equally true that if the old is destroyed and the new does 
not grow up fast enough to absorb men’s lives and justify the psycho- 
logical costs of disruption, if there is no satisfying alternative to the 
traditional life but only the slogans of modernization and the enticing 
advantages of modernization enjoyed somewhere else—then men turn 
to disruptive or desperate or regressive courses of action. 

It does not lie in American hands wholly to prevent such outcomes; 
we cannot create from the outside all of the modern alternatives in 
all their dimensions. But we can help and encourage their creation; 
and to this extent American policy toward the underdeveloped areas 
can be a constructive force aimed at preventing the crises which may 
arise when to the inevitable psychological costs of modernization are 
added the frustrations of chaos or stagnation. 

Since the clash between old and new values, the cause of some of 
the deepest problems of modernization, is psychological, there is little 
we can do directly to ease that clash beyond a display of human 
understanding and compassion. We can, however, affect significantly 
the consequences of that clash by making modernization as real and 
attractive an alternative as our capabilities and the will of the local 
people to work with us permit. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PATTERNS AND PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


A. NATIONAL UNITY 


It is a truism that nationalism has become the dominating political 
force in the non-Western world. The creation or maintenance of 
national independence is a goal articulated by political leaders in all 
the newly emergent countries. But nationalism itself, while it creates 
a verbal commitment to the nation among at least an elite group, 
does not automatically guarantee the degree of real national unity 
essential to the functioning of a modern nation-state. The task of 
creating that unity, of achieving nationhood in terms of modern 
political organization, is therefore basic to the political life of all 
transitional societies. 

Some new states—Pakistan and Indonesia are notable examples— 
are split into widely separated parts, and even those which are phys- 
ically in one piece usually suffer from poorly developed communication 
and transportation systems, making it difficult for them to perform 
as integrated national units. Most of the new countries, moreover, 
are uncertain about the extent of their territory. Their boundaries 
often follow the arbitrary administrative divisions imposed by Euro- 
pean colonial powers in Africa, the Middle East, and southern Asia, 
which tended to ignore tribal and cultural differences. Especially in 
Africa conflicts seem inevitable as peoples and their new governments 
assert ‘legitimate’ claims to territory which finds itself under another 


flag. 

"Discuptive as are the problems of physical unification, they are 
perhaps more susceptible to solution than a deeper set of problems 
involving the attitudes and loyalties of people within a given state. 
The spirit of nationalism and the struggle for independence create in 
many of the new countries an illusory sense of national unity. Once 
independence is achieved, however, the old ethnic, linguistic, religious, 
or tribal loyalties reassert themselves with renewed strength. This 
has been particularly true wherever the new national leadership has 
been recruited largely from a single region or ethnic group, or where 
it is a conspicuously westernized elite trying to impose alien values on 
their society. The tensions created by such communal divisions 
appear in most dramatic and dangerous form wherever there exist 
large racial minorities performing key economic roles; in southeast 
Asia there are the Chinese and Indian populations, in Africa the Asians 
and above all the white settlers. In many transitional societies the 
multiracial problem dominates politics and until it is resolved little 
constructive is likely to be done, 

Behind the more apparent preblems of national unity lie the divi- 
sions in outlook common among transitional peoples. There may be 
extremely few commonly shared values in a society composed of 
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highly westernized intellectuals at the one extreme and of peasants or 
tribal members at the other. Indeed, the barriers among different 
linguistic groups are usually more easily bridged than those which 
separate the modernized from the more traditional people. Such 
barriers frustrate the development of a workable political consensus. 

In sum, the issues of national unity represent basic constitutional 
problems; and only as these problems are resolved can a society 
develop its polity and create the means for grappling with the social 
and economic problems of modernization. 


B. PATTERNS OF POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The political development of the transitional societies is clearly a 
critical factor shaping the world environment in which our own 
Nation must function. The American national interest will be directly 
affected by the courses taken by the transitional societies as they move 
to create national unity. Some may lead in promising directions, 
others may pose a threat to our national security. In this context 
certain general considerations apply to the overall process of political 
development in the newly emergent countries. 

Our biggest problems are likely to stem from weak and divided 
societies. Our goal should be to encourage the growth of states which 
are strong and effective but in which power comes to be increasingly 
widely shared among groups throughout the society. Dictatorships 
can be strong and*effective in the short run—and may indeed be a 
necessary stage through which some of the transitional societies will 
have to pass—but they are no permanent solution to the problem of 
national unity in the underdeveloped countries. Governments which 
cannot muster the support of the major groups in a society and begin 
to satisfy their physical and brchinlogietl needs by setting them to 
work on constructive tasks will in the long run be insecure and liable 
to violent overthrow. The heart of the problem of achieving national 
unity is that the people themselves, not merely their governments, 
must acquire a sense of responsibility for and sharing in the process 
of political as well as social modernization. 

It is in the light of these broad considerations that this chapter 
examines some of the possible patterns and courses of political de- 
velopment in the new countries as they confront the problems of 
change and the task of creating national unity. 

There is obviously neither a single inevitable course which all coun- 
tries must follow nor any set of political conditions applying identically 
to any two countries. Nevertheless, there are transitional societies 
which appear to share several common problems and to have at the 
present time similar political characteristics; and it is possible both 
to group such states and to envisage some common patterns of political 
development which may apply to each group. 

Thus we have found it useful in thinking about the problems of 
American policy to classify the transitional countries into three groups, 
which we shall term “traditionalist oligarchies,” “modernizing oli- 
garchies,” and “potentially democratic societies.” Like any classifica- 
tion this one is arbitrary in many respects, but it may help to illustrate 
certain central differences in existing political systems and to focus 
attention on their potentialities for evolution. 
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Cc. THE TRADITIONALIST OLIGARCHIES 


These are nations which have already felt the impact of the modern- 
ized world and have incorporated certain modern elements into their 
life but have not developed very far beyond their traditional forms. 

Most of these countries are monarchies based upon an authoritarian 
structure of society, and the degree of their national unity may be 
relatively high as compared to that of countries more deeply affected 
by the modern world. The national leaders may feel it necessary to 
incorporate some modern elements into their political forms, and they 
may even scones democratic symbols; but the test of peaenneiien in 
politics generally hinges upon questions of loyalty and allegiance 
rather than upon capability to perform modern tasks. The typical 
examples of such countries are Ethiopia, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Yemen, 
—e ran, in the Middle East and Africa, and Cambodia and Laos in 

ia. 

The obstacles to developing more modernized structures of authority 
to replace the traditional ones are reflected in the basic indexes of 
development for these societies. The average literacy rate of the 
Asian and African societies we would classify as traditionalist oli- 
garchies is slightly less than 10 percent of the population; and in 
three-fourths of these countries the rate is somewhat under 5 percent. 
The per capita gross national product is less than $100 in all but the 
two countries in which oil production gives a distorted figure. The 
limited effects of the modern impact on these countries are to be seen 
in the fact that, on the average, they have only 1 radio for every 750 
people and 1 doctor for every 42,000 people. The process of urbaniza- 
tion has hardly begun, for only about 5 percent of the population lives 
in cities of over 100,000 people. The rate at which people are being 
prepared with new skills is extremely low: only about 15 percent of the 
posers school age students are attending school, and there is only a 

andful of men with a university education. 

The central political fact about these societies is that traditional 
landowning elements normally retain their hold on power. Although 
landowners from the traditional society have sometimes played a 
constructive role in the modernization process—as in 18th century 
Britain and 19th century Germany—it is the large landowner, sti 
exercising rights and powers derived from the traditional society, who 
has generally slowed the pace of modernization at this stage and 
frustrated those who would more basically and urgently transform 
the traditional society. 

Looking ahead, all that we can confidently assert about the prospects 
of these societies is that they will not remain for very long as they are 
today; change is certain, and it will be prompted by a desire to move 
forward into the modern world. The central question is whether the 
pattern of political development will be one of relatively gradual, 
peaceful change or of violent revolution. 

Historically, peaceful transition from a traditional political struc- 
ture has been the exception rather than the rule. The traditional 
oligarchy tends to suppress the forces of change, knowing that it is 
ankhely to be able to survive their onslaught; and the gap between 
the old ways and the new demands grows steadily greater and more 
dangerous. The threat of explosive and undemocratic developments 
is heightened today by the presence of the Communists, waiting in 
the wings to encourage and exploit any drift toward mob rule. 
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But we need not resign ourselves to an explosive outcome. It is 
possible for the pace of modernization to increase under the aegis 
of one of the groups of the traditional elite so that substantial changes 
can take place without disrupting traditional symbols and a sense of 
common destiny. Japan is the outstanding example of a country 
which followed such a pattern in modernizing. 

Whether the gradual or the violent pattern emerges will initially 
depend in large measure upon the skills and resources which the 
current leadership can bring to the immediate task of keeping pace 
with the emerging demands of the society. But over time the fate of 
these societies will be determined by the rate at which a broadly 
based social structure is created and assumes the political responsibility 
and authority now vested in the traditional oligarchy. 

In most of these countries this problem takes the concrete form of 
tension between the rural landed interests and the emerging urban- 
based power structure. If the landed interests resist change, dis- 
satisfactions in the rural areas are likely to erupt in the form of restless 
immigration into cities which cannot absorb such increases in the 
supply of labor. On the other hand, a premature breaking up of the 
landed gentry’s power base before an alternative power structure has 
become effective can easily lead to mob rule, a situation which non- 
democratic elements are certain to exploit. 

In summary, then, the course of political development in what we 
have termed “the traditionalist oligarchies” depends centrally on the 
process by which power is transferred from the countryside to the city. 
Land-reform programs and agricultural development programs are 
fully as important politically as they are socially and economically. 
They must, however, be carefully timed, lest the foundations of the 
landed gentry’s authority be destroyed before a new structure of 
authority has emerged in the city. If political change is to proceed 
without violence, the new urban elite must concern itself effectively 
with rural problems so as to begin to throw up political bridges between 
the cities and the countryside. 


D. THE MODERNIZING OLIGARCHIES 


In this second group we would include all the former colonial 
countries and a large number of the remaining transitional societies. 
For the most part, these countries have formally adopted westernized 
institutions of government. At the one extreme are countries like 
many in Africa which have only a thin layer of modernized leadership 
and extremely fragile Western structures of government. At the other 
extreme are countries like Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, or Vietnam 
in which the dominant elite element is in full command of national 
power but faces tremendous problems in changing the rest of the 
society. Thus this group includes both newly emergent African 
countries with disturbingly few trained leaders and Asian countries 
in which there has been an overproduction of westernized intellectuals. 

These countries share a common goal—in a sense, a common mood. 
The leadership in each one of them seeks to develop a strong, prosper- 
ous state along modern lines and at the same time to preserve the 
unique qualities of the traditional society. Thus the basic issue is the 
adaptation of institutions of Western origin to local conditions. 
Moreover, they present a common picture of social tension. They 
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have made an early commitment to representative institutions of 
government, but, in spite of apparent widespread support of national- 
istic symbols, they have not yet created a genuinely national political 

rocess. Beneath the westernized leadership, parochial and sectional 
oyalties remain extremely strong. As a result, they tend to be ex- 
tremely unstable societies in which the uneven process of change and 
disruption is dominant and where peoples’ ait bane for a new life 
run far ahead of their ability to perform effectively in a modern world, 

Politically, these are countries in which there is no effective system 
of changing leadership. Party development has not reached the 
point at which the people as a whole feel that they have an effective 
means for participating in making national decisions, In most 
cases, political life is dominated by a strong leader who rules through 
the force of his personality. 

When we try to visualize the pattern of their future political de- 
velopment, we should be aware of two related conditions which have 
dominated the pattern of change in nearly all the modernizing oligar- 
chies during the last decade. First, the demand for the fruits of mod- 
ern life, whether expressed by a few leaders or by growing numbers of 
the people, has persistently remained far ahead of the supply. Second, 
there has been a steady but accelerating drift toward authoritarian 
practices, partly because of general dissatisfaction with the slow rate of 
change, and partly because of the absence or weakness of institutions 
interest groups, and political parties capable of resisting the organized 
power of the army and the state. 

In various combina tiong these two conditions have caused political 
life in most of these countries to become increasingly characterized 
by frustration, disillusionment, impatience, fear of failure, and 
uncertainty. With only a few notable exceptions such as India, the 
first 10 years of independence among the Asian countries have seen a 
decline in bold planning and belief in heroic deeds. A rising sense of 
realism has brought an increasing awareness of self-limitations. In 
Africa the newest countries are not moving to independence with the 
self-confidence which was characteristic a decade ago, and among the 
south and southeast Asian countries there has been an articulation of 
expected failure which was previously unknown. 

he critical fact which emerges, then, is that in these societies there 
are potentially dangerous trends toward disintegration. If they are 
to be halted, and gradual progress begun toward stabilization and the 
establishment of effective Rortherstid procedures, certain crucial 
problems will have to be tackled with skill and energy. 

In what follows we shall discuss a few of these central tasks which 
apply in some degree to all the modernizing oligarchies. 

ne of the most essential requirements is to raise drastically the 
number and quality of people capable of administering the society’s 
business, It is obvious that programs of economic development can 
hardly be carried through effectively without a sufficient number of 
skilled administrators no matter how much outside aid is secured. 
Moreover, the weakness of the civil bureaucracies may cause leaders 
to rely more and more on oratory to maintain their grip and less and 
less on performance. Or, despairing of their ability to introduce 
reforms under the existing system, they may come to hope that 
authoritarian methods ritage fib more effective. Here, too, they are likely 
to be frustrated: without the machinery to implement their construe- 
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tive policies, they will be able to do little more than repress the forces 
working for change. 

A second major need is to greatly expand popular participation in 
political life and so narrow the inordinately wide political gap between 
the highly westernized urban leaders and the rural-based and tradition- 
oriented masses of the people. People out of touch with their leaders 
may feel compelled to look for new channels through which to express 
their political needs, and, in their frustration, may become susceptible 
to the appeals of extremist groups, including in particular the Com- 
munists. Programs for improving health and education, programs to 
promote land reform and raise agricultural productivity—fostered 
and planned in the city but carried out in the countryside—can help 
bring the urban elite and rural masses into a meaningful political 
relationship. 

A third and closely related need is to create a political process which 
provides the means for the peaceful transfer of power. The unity 
inspired by a single dominant leader whose personality has been a 
powerful unifying force for the entire nation, or by a single party 
which has dominated the scene for many years, important as it 1s, 
does not constitute the whole foundation for stable political life. 
When the leader dies or the ruling oligarchy is split, anarchy and 
civil war may result unless alternative interest groups have coalesced 
and discovered means of expressing themselves on the political scene. 
Besides unity, the other prime ingredient in a stable and effective 
political system is its very opposite—diversity. The test of political 
maturity in these countries will be their capacity to accept the emer- 
gence of genuine democratic opposition which expresses the interests 
of different groups in the society, not merely the urge for power by 
different factions of the elite. 

Lastly, the rationale and purpose of local welfare and improvement 
programs should not only be to bring the urban elite and rural masses 
into meaningful political relationship but also to give citizens some 
sense of the role of their own initiative and individual participation in 
promoting the development of the nation as a whole. Where there is 
ignorance of the limits of government in affecting social and economic 
conditions, people tend to see those with political power as omnip- 
otent and therefore wholly responsible for progress. The population 
may not even see itself as the necessary partner in developing the 
society, and hence the very spirit of public life may be one of rejecting 
the need for sacrifice and sustained effort in creating the nation. 
In such circumstances the combination of unrealistic expectations 
and sense of frustration may undermine the initial commitment to 
democratic institutions. 

The tasks facing the modernizing oligarchies are thus formidable and 
complex. But the problems they imply are not insoluble. Nor are 
they necessarily beyond the capabilities of the existing and potential 
leaders if encouragement and the necessary resources, both;tangible 
and intangible, are made available. 


E. THE POTENTIALLY DEMOCRATIC SOCIETIES 


These are the more advanced of the underdeveloped societies, where 
there may still be considerable numbers of traditionally oriented people 
but_where the main focus is on maintaining and operating modern 
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institutions. In these countries there is a broad enough leadership to 
provide some sense of stability and continuity, and in some of them 
elections have brought a transfer of power without undue violence. 

Such countries as Turkey, Brazil, and Mexico seem to be well on 
their way to becoming modern societies. Others, such as Malaya, 
India, the Philippines, and Colombia are, so to speak, poised on the 
brink of sustained commitment to modern practices. 

The central task in these countries is to maintain and accelerate the 
pace of economic and social development; to encourage the existing 
favorable trends and insure that physical limitations and resource 
shortages do not so impede development as to drastically disrupt the 
progress already under way toward modernization. 

though many of these societies present considerable ground for 
hope dink even optimism, it should be recognized that the present 
pattern of their social and political development does not guarantee an 
inevitable march toward the acceptance of democratic institutions. 
Severe strain could lead to a reversal of present trends and even to the 
acceptance of openly authoritarian systems. The alternative between 
communism and democracy may be even more sharply posed in these 
societies than in societies in a more traditional page of politics. 
Traditional values and institutions have already been deeply eroded, 
and the success of the modern sector is therefore even more crucial to 
stability. 

What is required for these societies to move from potential political 
democracy to the achievement of a viable national system of demo- 
cratic political procedure? 

The broad underlying requirement is that they generate a high 
degree of consensus not only that the modernization process should be 
pursued but also as to the appropriate ends and legitimate means of 
political activity as a whole. With such a consensus, although contro- 
versies over the relative roles of public and private enterprise, for 
example, may well persist, they would arise within an accepted frame- 
work of political practice. With such a consensus, the issues of 
modernization woaka rest on questions of degree: by what specific 
methods modernization should be pursued; at what pace; how its costs 
and its fruits should be distributed. 

The key to the political process at this stage is the relationship 
between economic progress and political change. Modernization of 
the economy is likely to have consequences for politics as well. 

Economic progress increases the pace of urbanization, bringing an 
increased proportion of the population into the essentially modern set 
of relationships which characterize city life. In the first instance, 
urbanization brings with it many problems for those drawn from the 
more secure and still traditional structure of village life; but over a 
period of time they tend to accept their new functional role in the 
society, they enter groupings which diminish the loneliness of urban 
life, and they begin to organize and to seek to make their interests felt 
in the political process. 

Modernization also tends to strengthen certain elements in the 
political elite. It increases the number and strengthens the confidence 
and influence of men of commerce and industry, of civil servants, and 
of technical and professional groups engaged in modern activities. 
These groups acquire a vested interest in the enlargement of the 
modern sectors of the society and a vested interest, as well, in forms of 
52549604 
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political organization which are stable and which give them an 
increased. yoice in the society’s political process. 

With the steady progress of modernization, the elite becomes highly 
westernized, and its various! elements develop relations of sufficient 
mutual confidence among themselves to permit the balance of political 
power to shift without the defeated. groups regarding the defeat as a 
surrender of their place in the society, , Moreover, relations of mutual 
respect and confidence are generated. between the modern and residual 
traditiona] elements. in the society. 

Against this background there may be a shift from loyalty to demo- 
cratic. symbols to the creation of viable democratic institutions. The 
various private interests within, the society are. organized, and they 
compete, through the intermediary of political parties which seek 
power on some version of a one-man, one-vote basis. Participation 
in. the political process becomes widespread throughout, the society; 
men are loyal not merely to the particular political party faction to 
which they belong but. to the political system as a whole. Such a 
pattern of evolution presupposes the emergence and acceptance of 
rules of law which have a stability transcending shifts in the balance 
of power. 

As emphasized earlier, it is by no means foreordained that the 
modernization process will yield a fully fledged modern democratic 
system, even after the society has achieved sustained economic growth. 
Germany, between 1871 and 1914, for,exaimple, developed virtually 
all the prerequisites of a democracy; but. the power of the autocratic 


monarchy remained. Russia began to develop before 1914 some of 
the prerequisites for a modern democracy, and there were increasing 


pressures to alter the tsarist. political structure in democratic direc- 
tions. But political power was seized by a self-perpetuating dictator- 
ship in November 1917; and although the modernization of Russian 
society under communism has evidently developed many further 
prerequisites for political democracy, Russia remains governed by a 
one-party system backed by secret police control. 

On the other hand, in systems where the modernizing oligarchy was 
less deeply rooted (e.g., Argentina).or where it actually included among 
its objectives the re democratization of the political process 
(e.g., Mexico aud Turkey) we can observe how the modernization of 
the society lends itself to the emergence of increasingly democratic 
political practices by a process not unlike that described above. 

To. see more clearly the range of problems that must be dealt with 
to insure that the developing process will not become dangerously 
disruptive, we must turn next to an examination of the social and 
economic dimensions of modernization, 
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CHAPTER VIL 
SOME FACTORS IN SOCIAL CHANGE 
A. SOCIAL EVOLUTION IN TRANSITIONAL SOCIETIES 


In the early period of transition, when a society begins to break 
out of its traditional structure, the most powerful social class gen- 
erally consists of the men who own‘or control the land, a group 
hkely to be deeply conservative in every respect. Feeling a deep 
attachment to the old ways of life, and sensing that social and tech- 
nological change threatens their hegemony, they tend to resist all 
efforts to modernize. 

Where their strategy has been to resist by partial incorporation of 
the new, the landowners often have survived. as individuals while 
their power as a class waned. Where they have resisted all efforts 
at modernization, the landed class and its members have gone down 
together. The basic shift to urban and industrial life, which is the 
core process of modernization, must spell the end of hegemony by 
landowners as a class. 

The traditional society is characterized by the absence of any 
indigenous middle class large enough or strong enough to challenge 
the landowners’ power. In the early stages of transition, therefore, 
the decisive challenge to the landlords’ supremacy generally comes 
not from any one social class but from a coalition, a group which 
varies considerably in specific composition from one country to 
another but whose leadership is almost invariably made up of men 
deeply affected by Western ways of thought and action. 

In colonial countries those at the forefront of independence move- 
ments have often received a university education in the West, some- 
times being trained for one of the professions like law or medicine, 
or they have been introduced to Western patterns of thought and 
organization through military corps, administration, and industrial 
and trade union organizations. - countries without colonial his- 
tories, such as Turkey, leadership has often been assumed by military 
officers whose sense of power combined with a strong sense of national 
pride created in them a desire to lead the way to modernity. 

Whatever their particular ba und, those who lead the fight 
for independence, or in noncolonial societies the struggle to displace 
the landowning class, are likely to be more skilled in the political 
and military tasks of achieving power than in the arts of governing 
and modernizing a traditional society. Depending on the circum- 
stances and problems of achieving independence, they may become 
skilled in communicating with and organizing peasants and workers 
for disruptive activity, in writing revolutionary tracts and editing 
revolutionary journals, or in condueting guerrilla warfare. Once 
independence or power is achieved, they often find it difficult to turn 
their minds and convert their skills to the tasks of modernization. 
As a result, the first generation of new leaders is often inadequately 
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repared by experience and training to deal with the problems con- 
ronting them when responsibility is attained. Thus progress to- 
ward modernization is inevitably slow in the early transitional period. 
Groups within the governing elite are likely to contend in an erratic 
and unstable manner, with frequent shifts of power from one to 
another. Moreover, the elite groups tend to rally around individuals, 
the substance of whose programs may be ambiguous and unclear 
even to themselves. Political activity revolves around issues of 
power and personality rather than around alternate national policies. 

Nevertheless, during this period certain dynamic forces are at work 
in the society which tend to move the social structure and the political 
debate into a new phase. First, contacts with more modern societies 
are likely to increase the number of persons trained in the West or 
otherwise introduced to modern ideas and skills. Second, the very 
responsibility of managing a national government, even if conducted 
without great skill and purpose, tends to enlarge the number of men 
with modern attitudes and commitments. Third, even if sustained 
economic growth is unlikely at this early stage, commercial activity is 
apt to increase, cities to grow, and some experiments in industrializa- 
tion to be undertaken. Finally, because progress is slow and the high 
hopes and optimistic slogans that accompanied the arrival of inde- 
pendence (or the proclamation of a modern-style government) remain 
still largely unfulfilled, there is a dynamic created by the sense of 
frustration on the part of members of the younger generation of the 
westernized elite. 

This combination of forces may bring into being a new coalition 
determined to push forward with a more purposeful program of moderni- 
zation. The balance of the social elements in such a coalition varies 
widely according to the initial structure of the traditional society and 
its experience during transition. In some instances the coalition has 
contained a large percentage of men from the military; in others (e.g., 
the Congress Party in India) the military has played no significant 
role. At some stage in the process, though not necessarily at the 
beginning, intellectuals and professionally trained men have been 
influential; occasionally men of commerce and industry have been in 
the forefront; and in a few cases landowners, drawn for one reason or 
another into a commitment to modernization, have played a con- 
structive role. We can, then, make the general observation that the 
social basis for the modernizing coalition lies in the city and in the 
essentially urban skills of the elite, both military and intellectual, who 
have adopted Western attitudes. 

We shall deal particularly with two of the groups which often join 
in the modernizing coalition. The first is the military, which is playing 
a decisive role in many transitional societies today. The second is 
the intelligentsia, the manipulators of symbols who shape the slogans 


and doctrines by which the new ways of life are rationalized and 
justified. 


B. THE SPECIAL POTENTIAL OF THE MILITARY 


The likely social origins of the military group in a transitional 
society, the nature of their profession, and the context in which they 


operate contribute important elements to their potential for leadership 
toward modernization. 
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The top officer group was traditionally from the landowning class 
and committed to the preservation of old privileges and social relation- 
ships. But lower officers sometimes came from other classes; their 
social status was not high, and they were not so firmly committed to 
defend the old social order. Moreover, in recent times, because the 
military has had to be expanded and thus officers have had to be re- 
cruited more widely, in many armies officers have increasingly come 
from less elite classes—even from craftsmen or peasant groups—and 
sometimes reflect dissatisfaction with the old order. 

Moreover, a contemporary military organization is by its nature a 
modern rather than a traditional structure. In concept at least, men 
are arrayed according to function and advanced according to skill 
and reliability in the execution of their function. They are judged by 
individual performance rather than by their connection with other 
persons, family group, or clan. While these objective norms have not 
been fully and promptly recognized in all the armies that have emerged 
in transitional societies, they have exercised a powerful modernizing 
influence. 

This influence has been strengthened by the care and resources 
often devoted by professionals from Western societies to the training 
of the military, and by traditional pride in military prowess, which 
has made it easy for restless individuals to find satisfaction in a 
military career. It is no accident that competent and distinguished 
military units have emerged in transitional societies well before modern 
institutions in the civil service, politics, or the economy; for example, 
the Indian Army, the Malay Regiments, the Philippine Scouts, the 
Arab Legion, the Gurkha Regiments, and the King’s Own African 
Rifles. As long as these forces were controlled by foreign powers 
they were naturally conservative—or at least their feelings of rebellion 
at colonial policies were suppressed. But once independence was 
achieved, the military could acquire only through the national gov- 
ernment the equipment and the professional stature they sought. It 
is of the nature of the military profession that something like 
patriotism in modern terms be accepted. 

Finally, the officer corps is likely to face an easier set of problems 
in the transitional sod ‘lheen their civilian counterparts within the 
new leadership. ey may have to undertake military operations, 
either against the colonial power or against residual traditional ele- 
ments; but where successful, these exercises arouse confidence in their 
strength. Aside from combat itself, their tasks are to acquire new 
equipment, to train men in their use, and to maintain in tolerable 
order the peacetime round of military life—inherently an easier job 
than to get political, social, and economic programs organized on a 
wider basis in the society Thus it is possible for the army to develop 
a group of confident officers with modern‘attitudes and modern skills 
operating within a reasonably orderly modern institution administered 
on relatively modern lines. 

Supplementing these broad influences on the officer corps is the 
fact that those who are recruited into the army are given with their 
training a certain minimum technical education for modern life. 
Historically, armies in transitional societies have been a vehicle for 
expanding literacy; and the handling of motor transport , and 
other military equipment has cpreulaied Saar uickly spread— 
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for example, in addition to the standard eoginest corps and signal 
— has special chemical warfare and psychological warfare sections 
and even @ historical and archeological section. In all the new 
armies attempts have been made to introduce specialized training 
schools and advanced techniques of personnel and procurement. 
Inevitably, then, a certain number of officers and men are being 
trained in industrial skills more advanced than those common to the 
civilian economy. 

It is by no means foreordained—as the history of the military in 
Latin America amply demonstrates—that their potentials for modern- 
ization will automatically and eee harness the mili to 
the modernization process. The military leadership may for long 
periods build and maintain their modern units in a vacuum, drawing 
important resources from the society but keeping aloof from its civilian 
problems and making little contribution to their solution. The officer 
corps may develop a hypernationalism and throw its inevitably sub- 
stantial political weight toward external adventure, diverting the 
society from modernizing tasks. It may exploit its unity and high 
degree of organization to seize power but bring to power little insight 
and sympathy for the complex civil tasks of modernization. In 
some instances its political weight has been used to preserve the status 
of groups rooted in the traditional society who conceived it to be in 
their interest to forestall the course of modernization. 

But history has also demonstrated in numerous instances from the 
Samurai and the Prussian Army of the 19th century down through 
Ataturk and Magsaysay that the military can play a thoroughly 
constructive part in modernization. 

A striking example is the unbroken maintenance of civilian su- 
premacy in the Turkish Republic over the past 35 years despite the 
important role which the military played in fowngag saat Republic. 
A major condition in this case was Ataturk’s establishment and effec- 
tive maintenance of a clear division between military and civilian 
leadership. The corps of officers who with him made the revolution 
and founded its republican institutions were obliged, like Ataturk 
himself, to resign their commissions when they took up posts of politi- 
cal authority; as a corollary, no officer who remained in uniform was 
permitted to be active in political life. An important consequence, 
onee the principle and practice of civilian supremacy was firmly 
established, was that the Turkish Army could perform major functions 
in the modernization of Turkish so¢iety without. compromising the 
civil authority. 

At present, the Turkish Army recruits some 200,000 young civilians 
into its training program each year. These penne twee (and women) 
are often illiterate villagers, whose induction into the Army represents 
their first sustained exposure to other Turks in other areas of Turkey. 
They are taught to read and write, to handle tools and equipment; 
they are taught the fundamentals of personal hygiene and public 
health; they aré taught the symbols and institutions of modern 
political life in a republic. As they complete their training and return 
to their villages, these outs ane become a permanent asset in 
the modernization of Turkey.. They put their new knowledge to 
work; they teach other villagers at home some of what they have 
themselves learned; they remain a “relay~ point” for information 
and opinion ematiting from the modernized section of Turkish 
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society. Thus they speed the process of modernization while [helping 
to stabilize it. 

In summary, then, the military—the one traditional social order 
likely to survive the process of social change—may be ‘ableé to play 
a key role in promoting mobility while maintaining stability, in facil- 
tating charge while preventing chaos. Upon the efficiency with which 
the military sector can be made to perform this role may hinge the 
successful outcome of the transition in'‘many societies. 


©. THE SECULAR INTELLIGENTSIA 


While the military are strong in their capacity to manage violence, 
in their commitment to rational institutions based on functional 
criteria and efficient performance, in their sense of nationhood as a 
supreme value, they are often weak in other skills and attitudes needed 
in a modernizing society. Consider, for example, the basic process 
of economic growth. Military men are not generally trained econo- 
mist8, and their economic programs are likely to be inspirational 
rather than productive. In the Middle East, where military take- 
over has been virtually continuous over the past few decades, instances 
have multiplied in which new military regimes rapidly foundered on 
their own well-meant land reform programs. Virtually every new 
regime made some more or less serious gesture in the direction of land 
reform which won it popular plaudits for a time but which failed to 
solve the basic problem of raising agricultural productivity. 

Military elites are liable to make dangerous errors in framing and 
administering laws, instituting and operating schools, devising and 
sustaining a communication network, unless they are guided by 
people with professional knowledge and experience in these activities. 
These people are the “secular intelligentsia”—the economists and 
engineers and agronomists, the lawyers and administrators, the 
doctors and public health officers, the deans and professors, the 
“ceommunicators’’ who manage the flow of public news and views that 
no modernizing polity can do without. They are an “intelligentsia” 
because it is they who acquire and apply modern knowledge to the 
manifold tasks of running an urban, industrial, participant society 
efficiently. They are “secular” because their public roles and social 
functions are independent of, and usually hostile to, the sacred 
symbols and institutions of the traditional society. 

Their first task as a class is to win preeminence over the sacred 
intelligentsia, who traditionally performed most of the legal and 
judicial, teaching and counseling, healing and helping, soothsaying 
and certifying funetions that the secular intelligentsia now secks to 
perform. In societies moving toward a modern division of labor— 
with increasing urbanization, industrialization, participation—the 
new men of knowledge steadily gain strength. But there are continu- 
ous frustrations. The doctor is unhappy when people to the 
shaman for medical therapy, the lawyer when people go to the shariya 
for adjudication, the teacher when people go to the imam for learning, 
the agronomist when people go to their neighbor for weather forecasts, 
the communicator when people go to the village elder for guidance on 
moral judgment of public issues. 

These frustrations mount as the number of modern specialists 
expands in an environmetit that remaiis highly traditionalized. The 
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men of the secular intelligentsia become individually impatient and 
as a group extremist in their views of what must be done. They 
may form alliances of various sorts—with each other, with foreign 
agents, even with ‘‘deviants” among the traditionalist sectors of 
landowners and sacred intelligentsia. But ultimately, if they are 
to make more than a short splash, the secular intelligentsia ally 
themselves with the military sector. 

The historical logic is clear. The military possess the coercive 
paves needed to maintain stability; the secular intelligentsia have the 

nowledge needed to effect change. Military leadership alone usually 
has foundered because its perspective is too narrow to cope with the 
variety of problems that arise in modernizing societies; the secular 
intelligentsia alone usually has failed because its ideas outrun its 
capacity to develop institutions that are operational. Neither can 
menage the transition without the other, and so forms the “unholy 
alliance,”’ which Western social scientists have described (and decried) 
since Pareto, Mosca, Michels, Lasswell. 


D, SOCIAL CHANGE UNDER A MODERNIZING COALITION 


If the modernizing coalition we have described meets with some 
success, and modernization actually begins to make a dent on the 
society, the pace of social change steps up rapidly. New people begin 


to take over the shaping of public policy—people with the attitudes 
and technical skills needed to perform the manifold tasks of urbaniza- 
tion, industrialization, and monetization as well as the complex tasks 
prochers by the rationalization of work and the secularization of 


eliefs. 


In general, and with deference to the variety of specific forms which 
modernization has taken historically and in the contemporary scene, 
the central tendency of sociological change appears to be the multi- 
plication of key social roles, in part new roles, in part adaptations of 
old ones. As life becomes more technically oriented, power and pres- 
tige shift away from the few dominant men in the traditional struc- 
ture—the wealthy pasha, the wise priest, the village elder—toward 
men equipped to perform more specific functions in the modern divi- 
sion of labor. Professional and technical skills are required for the 
roles associated with the growth of cities and the spread of industries, 
the technical advances and modernization of agriculture, the growing 
dependence of public policy upon an informed and participant 
citizenry. The banker and the economist tend to replace the land- 
owner and moneylender as sources of cash and managers of credit; the 
industrialist and manager replace the merchant and trader; the civil 
servant, the engineer, the agronomist, and others take over special 
functions that earlier were concentrated in village elders and other 
men of hereditary wealth or wisdom. 

Significant for the long run is the replacement of the sacred intelli- 
gentsia by the new secular intelligentsia; as the importance of tradi- 
tional religious outlook diminishes, attention shifts to new professions 
skilled in the secular learning demanded by people caught up in 
modernization. Especially important among these are the teachers, 
since every society undergoing modernization exhibits a great increase 
in the numbers of people who go through formal public education as 
a way of learning their new careers. Another important group are 
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those who manage the mass media of communication. Through these 
channels the bulk of the population, including the illiterate elders as 
well as the younger people destined for new lives, are brought into 
contact with the new ways and the new words by which these ways 
are rationalized, Involved here is the important process of increasing 
popular participation in a modernizing society. 


E, THE PEASANTS AND URBAN WORKERS 


Our analysis thus far has focused on narrow elites—on men who 
acquire certain Western skills and are in a position to contend for 
power and to direct the course of events within their nation. We turn 
now to the evolution of attitudes and skills among the people as a 
whole, and to their slow change from a passive to an active role in the 
modernization process. 

Here again the course of events depends substantially on the kind of 
traditional structure that existed; on whether the society underwent 
a period of colonial tutelage and on the kind of colonial policy that wus 
pursued; on the particular setting and impulses that led to the over- 
throw of the traditional society, colonial rule, or both. Without ex- 
cessive distortion, however, we can draw a general picture of the 
changing horizons of the peasant and the urban worker as moderniza- 
tion proceeds. 

In the traditional society and in the early stages of transition some- 
thing like 75 percent of the population lives in rural areas and up to 
90 percent of the population may be illiterate. Mass media, if they 
exist at all, reach only a small number of people. There are no institu- 
tions which permit genuine popular participation in the political 
process. The peasants are likely to appear apathetic, accepting their 
traditional lot, but their apathy may well conceal sattamety complex 
feelings. They may harbor, for example, a deep hunger to own their 
own land, or to see their children healthy, educated, and advanced, 
aspirations which find expression only when a realistic opportunity 
for change presents itself. On the other hand, as we have previously 
noted, they may simultaneously feel great reluctance to abandon the 
familiar way of life, which offers psychic security as well as a familiar 
protection from some of the crushing burdens of poverty. 

In the earl iod of transition, as urban activity increases, the 
attractions of the city draw men away from the countryside, even 
though urban life itself is often impoverished and demands an almost 
revolutionary shift in social and cultural adjustments. In the cities 
the unskilled worker is generally left on his own, but in the trades of 
higher skill unions are organi at a relatively early agg of the 
modernization process. Literacy and technical training begin to 
spread. And so fairly early in the transitional stage the cities often 

evelop a quite modern way of life, standing as advanced enclaves in 
a society still predominantly rural and primitive. 

The coming to power of the modernizing coalition has direct effects 
on both the urban worker and the peasant. Their political role begins 
to change, for the new leadership feels impelled to make a direct 
appeal to the mass of citizens. The legitimacy of the new leadership, 
which has often won out by revolution against the colonial power or 
the old order, rests in large measure on a real or pretended commit- 
ment to advance the interests of the people as a whole and to achieve 
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for all the citizens of the nation the fruits of modernization. At a 
minimum, the modernizing coalition is likely to take steps to estab- 
lish means of communication between the government andthe people 
as a whole. This is the stage at which politicians are likely to take 
to the airwaves and a popular press is apt to be created. 

Whatever the substantive accomplishments of the modernizing 
coalition in its early period of power, and however deep or shallow its 
commitment to furthering popular interests, its very existence will 
probably increase the demand for modernization and for an increasing 
degree of participation in the society’s decisions. 

his is a point of maximum danger for the developing society. The 
mass media, bringing news and views of the world to illiterates in their 
urban slums and remote villages, introduce a new element into the 
process of modernization. People learn for the first time about the 
world outside their immediate environs, and their sense of life’s possi- 
bilities begins to expand. We recall Nasser’s statement: 

Radio hes changed everything. * * * Leaders cannot govern as they once did. 
We live in a new world. 

One danger is that people will learn the fashions of popular partici- 
pation long before the institutions of representative government are 
properly functioning. Then “pseudoparticipation” takes command, 
1.¢., plebiscites that offer the form of public election without its sub- 
stance, mob politics of the street in which “popular will’ can destroy 
people and property without constructing better public policy. When 
exposure to the mass media overstimulates a people to this point, the 
leadership is pressed to give radio propaganda primacy over political 
economy. hile oratory resonates, development is likely to be 
shunted to the side and growth impeded. The result, for people led 
to impose demands which their transitional society cannot yet supply, 
a ve a potentially explosive and spreading sense of frustration. 

Whereas the West achieved a participant society as an outcome of 
the slow growth of physical, social, and psychic mobility over many 
centuries (the centuries our history textbooks now summarize as age 
of exploration, renaissance, reformation and counterreformation, 
industrial revolution, rise of democracy), the new societies seek to 
accomplish this sequence in decades. In this desire for rapid progress 
lies the danger that the effect of mass media will be to increase popular 
desires and demands faster than they can be satisfied by economic and 
social growth. Mossadegh in Iran fell victim to this imbalance, as 
did Shishakli in Syria. 

To analyze such dangers is easier than to prescribe ways of over- 
coming them. What the new governments must do is to create insti- 
tutions through which individual citizens can begin to take part in 
the decisions of the community. Fully as important as plebiscites, 
representative assemblies, and other instruments of participation on 
the national scale—indeed probably a vital prerequisite for the success- 
ful operation of national institutions—are local organizations of many 
sorts which can engage people actively in matters of immediate 
concern to them. 

In the villages, community development and other programs for 
agricultural cooperation and reform; in the towns, trade unions and 
other organizations; in both town and country, institutions of local 
government which engage the interest and support of the people— 
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such activities as these help to bridge the gap between government and 
people, help to introduce content into the forms of democracy which 
most of the underdeveloped societies have eagerly accepted. 

In terms of social change the problems confronting the transitional 
societies which are led by modernizing coalitions are those posed by the 
very nature of democracy. Democracy is not adequately summed up 
in the formula of universal suffrage; the individual requires something 
more than a vote to guarantee that his interests will be taken into 
account in the society’s decisions. A sound democracy depends 
heavily on the strength and number of the institutions which stand 
between the individual and the national government, defending his 
individual rights in the process of defending institutional interests. 
And, while the process of modernization creates some of the precondi- 
tions for democracy, its emergence is by no means foreordained. 
Democracy is a purposeful human achievement, not an automatic 
reflex of modernization. 





CHAPTER VIII 
THE ECONOMICS OF MODERNIZATION 


The last aspect of the modernization process to be discussed—an 
aspect which often seems to overshadow all the others—is the achieve- 
ment of sustained economic growth. As the previous chapters have 
indicated, the psychological, social, and political dimensions of change 
are fully as important—indeed, are essential conditions for economic 
growth. But they are somewhat less tangible, harder to measure, 
less explicitly in men’s aspirations than the economic aspects of mod- 
ernization, and they may also appear less easy to grapple with. It 
may seem far simpler to lay out a 5-year plan of economic development 
designed to reach certain specified objectives than to devise techniques 
for achieving a stable system of parliamentary government or for 
creating the new skills and attitudes which modern life demands. 
Moreover, economic growth is readily seen to be a necessary condition 
for attaining the central goals of the society—raising the living stand- 
ards of the people, becoming genuinely independent of foreign doeniiia® 
tion, asserting a nation’s pride in its ability to stand as an equal 
among the nations of the world. 

For such reasons as these, then, economic development has tended 
to become the most obvious and best recognized dimension of modern- 
ization. To transform a relatively stagnant “traditional’’ economy 
into an economy of steady self-sustaining growth is one of the central 
objectives of all the modernizing societies. 

he pattern of growth and the degree of difficulty involved will of 
course vary markedly from one country to another. The variation 
can be attributed in part to differences in what may be called ‘“‘initial 
conditions.”” One of the most important of these is the nature of 
the culture itself. Although we know relatively little about these 
matters, certain traditional cultures appear to adapt more easily to 
modern economic activity than do others; for example, modernization 
appears to have come more easily to Japan than to China, to Germany 
than to Italy. 

Another and much more tangible factor is the balance between 
population and natural resources. In some societies modernization 
is favored by a relatively ample supply of good land and natural re- 
sources in relation to population (parts of Latin America, Burma, 
Thailand). Such countries will have an easier time of it than areas 
such as the Indian peninsula, where the population-resources balance 
is most unfavorable. It should be noted, however, that some highly 
developed countries, notably Japan, have definitely been in the latter 
category and yet have managed to modernize. 

Such factors as the adaptability of culture and the population- 
resource balance are particular to each country and are given—they 
must be taken into account, but not much can be done about them. 
Other factors, however, must be created if takeoff into sustained 
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growth is to occur, These constitute the preconditions for growth 
discussed below. 


A. PRECONDITIONS FOR ACHIEVING CUMULATIVE ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Development has generally required radical and early changes in 
two nonindustrial sectors—public utilities and agriculture. These 
changer constitute the economic preconditions for initiating sustained 
growth. 

A buildup of public utilities (social overhead capital) such as 
communications, power, water, and transport is required both for 
new industrial activity and for a modernizing agriculture; to enlarge 
markets and lower costs; to permit more efficient exploitation of 
natural resources; and to provide the means whereby the national 
government can communicate with the countryside and thus influence 
the course of agricultural development. An insufficient expansion in 
public utility services—services which by their nature cannot be 
imported—is likely to slow down and perhaps frustrate expansion in 
other sectors by giving rise to bottlenecks and blunting incentives for 
private profit-motivated industrial expansion. 

Second, a rapid expansion in agricultural output is necessary—and 
at an early stage in the process of growth—because people who are 
drawn off the land to build roads and canals and factories, and who 
are moving to arene ine cities, must be fed. Moreover, the 
pouulsties is likely to grow faster as economic change gets under way. 

t may be that some of the increased demand for food can be satisfied 
by increased imports, paid for by new exports and by aid from abroad. 
But most countries are unlikely to succeed in maintaining growth 
unless they can produce more of their own food. 

To produce more food where there is a plentiful supply of good 
underused land is relatively easy. In most contemporary low-income 
countries, however, where good land is scarce, nothing short of a 
revolutionary change in agricultural techniques will do. Without 
such a change, the increased demand for food—a consequence of 
rising income generated by increased activity in other sectors—will 
outrun the supply and food prices will rise. If accelerating inflation 
and severe shortages are to be avoided, scarce foreign exchange will 
have to be used to import food. Less foreign exchange will be 
available to pay for lathes, generators, and steel—things that in the 
early stages cannot be produced domestically at any cost and yet 
are needed if investment and growth are to be maintained. 

The above seems to s t that foreign exchange is likely to be 
the critical bottleneck. only enough foreign aid is obtained, it 
would seem, the necessary food, equipment, and materials can be 
purchased, consumption can be maintained, roads and dams and 
power stations can be built. This is true as far as it goes; capital 
resources from outside can promote significant improvements in 
agricultural productivity, can lead to aggressive building of social 
overhead capital. But the use of foreign aid to these ends, as opposed 
merely to keeping an essentially stagnant economy going, is sharply 
limited by another crucial factor: the availability of modern men and 
institutions. 


To develop the kinds of men and organizations which modern 
economic activity requires is the third major precondition for initi- 
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ating takeoff. No matter how much external aid in the form of 
foreign exchange may be available to a transitional society, there must 
be men on the spot in sufficient numbers to supply managerial, tech- 
nical, and mechanical skills. And organizational forms must be 
created in which such men can effectively pects the many tasks 
without which development cannot occur. Absorptive capacity—the 
ability to use capital effectively by some reasonable standard (that of 
Turkey or Mexico, say, rather than the United States)—is limited in 
the early stages of growth by the shortage of the people and organiza- 
tions needed if modern economic activity is to flourish. 

It should be emphasized that the effectiveness of men and organiza- 
tions is critical both in the private sphere and within government. 
History and contemporary experience reveal many patterns in the 
relation between public and private enterprise in transitional societies. 
Tt is probable, however, that a wide variety of functions—such as the 
building of roads and schools and of large multipurpose installations to 
provide irrigation and power—can and will be undertaken only by 

overnment. Certainly the government must assume a leading role 
in the organization of agricultural extension services and community 
development programs. And the government must also organize 
and operate the whole legal, fiscal, and monetary framework, which 
rovides the context and helps determine the incentives and sanctions 
or private activity. 

On the other hand, private activity will play a major role even in 
highly socialist-oriented countries; modernization is virtually impos- 
sible without extensive decentralization of decision. In agriculture, 
especially, the necessary improvement of techniques requires that 
millions of individual cultivators engage in a kind of innovation for 
which they are wholly unprepared by their experience in a traditional 
society. Radical changes are required not only in the knowledge of 
these numerous producers but in their values, their perception of 
alternatives, and their motivation. These individual changes in turn 
usually require a major alteration in the institutional organization of 
the agricultural sector. Even in industry, while much of the capital 
may go into a few large centrally operated installations, a large part 
of the new activity must be carried on by a great many relatively small 
new economic units. 

Transitional societies need both first-rate civil servants and first- 
rate private managers, that is, effective entrepreneurs in both the 
public and the private spheres. 

A word of caution may be useful in summarizing the role of these 
preconditions to takeoff. To emphasize the critical importance of 
skills and organization, of agriculture, and of public utilities during the 
early stages of growth is not to imply that the initiation of growth calls 
for a rigid and invariable sequence.in time: first the creation of skills 
and organization, then the development of utilities and modern 
agriculture, and only then industrial expansion. The emergence of 
institutions is apt to be as much a consequence as & cause of economic 
expansion; so are the emergence of skilled people and the provision of 
a steady supply of electricity. The particular sequence will vary 
according to the particular characteristics of each country. 

Nonetheless, in the early stages of the transition from stagnation, 
investment and economic activity generally are likely to be inhibited 
by lack of organizational ability, skills, and motivation; priority will 
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have to be given to the development of capacity efficiently to use 
resources ; and much of investment will have to go into public-utility- 
type facilities. The process of change will be slow, anid: the capacity 
to make effective use of outside resources limited. 


B. THE TAKEOFF 


There arrives a time, however, when the groundwork has been laid 
for agricultural change, when considerable social overhead capital has 
been built, and when human resources and organization in many 
sectors of the economy are adequate to the tasks of modernization. 
The tempo of change can quicken at this point, as it began to quicken 
im India a few years ago, and the country may gather its forces for the 
critical attempt to break the vicious circle of poverty: lack of 
capital . . . low productivity . ... lowincome .. . little saving . . . 
lack of capital. . Takeoff becomes possible. 

For takeoff to occur the preconditions should have been established 
in enough different sectors of the economy so that simultaneous 
advance is ible on a number of interacting fronts. Growth in 
each part of the economy then supports and encourages growth in 
each other part. Many efforts, each of which by itself would probably 
be abortive, so saistnally reinforce each other that the economy as a 
whole rapidly gains momentum. At this point, precisely because 
many things must be done at once if each is to succeed, resources 
become the critical bottleneck—both resources in general and, in 
particular, command over foreign exchange. 

With substantial external resource help, the economy can yield more 
output and income; this permits an increase in saving and investment, 
which leads to still more output. — If all goes well, the economy picks 
up speed on a broad front until it. becomes possible to divert enough 
domestic resources from consumption to capital formation (in part 
indirectly, via exports) to assure continued growth without sub- 
stantial external help. beyond the inflow of profit-seeking private 
funds. The economy crosses the threshold to self-sustaining growth; 
and expansion, though perhaps irregular expansion, becomes the norm. 

It must not be thought, however, that.an economy which has the 
capacity for initiating takeoff will necessarily do so. The process is 
not at all automatic. In most cases a considerable amount of central 

idance and initiative is initially necessary to give the process its 
impetus and direction. At the same time the governmental environ- 
ment must be such that individual preducers, farmers, administrators, 
and lenders will respond well to the new opportunities with which they 
are confronted. Irresponsible or inefficient politics can swamp even 
promising economics no matter how much external help may be 
available. And even as regards economic performance, the ver 
acceleration involved in takeoff will pose severe difficulties whic 
must be overcome, 

In particular, institutional devices for tapping potenteny available 
savings for purposes of investment must keep pace with the growth, 
diversity, and geographic spread of activity, and must channel savings 
into the most productive lines of investment. There must be a 
sufficient degree of coordination and synchronization of the rapidly 
increasing number and variety of interdependent activities—coordina- 
tion that must become progressively more elaborate if the process of 
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increasing specialization and diversion of function (which is central 
to expansion) is not to result in gross confusion, in plants standing 
idle for want of essential inputs, in the wrong goods being shipped to 
the wrong place, in machines falling apart for lack of skilled operators 
and maintenance, and the like. One cannot assume, even in the most 
capitalist-oriented countries, that price-market institutions will do an 
adequate job if only they are left alone. Competitive markets are 
not self-maintaining, and in any case operate with a set of incentives 
and sanctions which are highly sensitive to the legal, fiscal, and 
monetary system. Moreover, there are wide areas of activity— 
notably in public utilities and, during the early stages of growth, in 
heavy industry—where decentralization of decisions on investment and 
roduction to profit-seeking producers will, for technical reasons, do 
badly: where central coordination is essential. To cite only one 
reason: the success of many enterprises depends not only upon how 
the enterprise itself is managed but also upon the rate of growth of 
the economy as a whole; and where growth has not characterized the 
economy in the past, the individual profit seeker will regard the risks of 
failure as too far outside his jatel: Yet central planning likewise is 
ineffective without effective execution at all levels. 
Indeed, from the point of view of organizational strategy, the central 
roblem of a country attempting takeoff is to achieve an effective 
alates between centralization and decentralization of decisions as 
regards the allocation of resources—a balance which will assure that 
centralization of decisions about the gross scale of various complemen- 
tary activities does not frustrate the creation and operation of par- 
ticular enterprises on a decentralized basis and the talisting of private 


energies to achieve operating ee and imaginative innovation. 


Clearly, none of these conditions, necessary if takeoff is to be 
achieved, can be taken for granted. Nonetheless—and despite all 
the difficulties—it is a defining feature of an economy on the threshold 
of takeoff that a large variety of previously vicious circles have become 
potentially ‘‘virtuous” ; that the pervasive interactions between various 
facets of the economy and the polity which had previously reinforced 
stagnation tend, as the economy picks up speed, to reinforce expansion. 
It is at this point that there is a good chance for the process of growth 
to become cumulative. Economically, more output yields more 
capital which yields more output. ansion of economic oppor- 
tunities aids in the recruitment and avalornitelt of people with 
organizational skills who in turn are instrumental in creating further 
opportunities. Workers learn by practice and then can teach their 
sk: s to still other workers. The increased availability of public 
utility services stimulates demand for their services which permits 
high-volume, low-cost, low-price operation and hence stimulates still 
further demand. In men’s minds, success breeds confidence which 
breeds more success; people will be increasingly willing to gamble on 
long-range expansion and hence will undertake long-range activities 
which will help promote such expansion. Stimulated by the goal of 
profit and excellence, and by evidence that improvement is possible, 

roducers start looking for new and better ways of doing things. 
Technical change in industry and agriculture begins to spread from 
factory to factory and from farm to farm, increasing productivity, 
releasing resources for new uses, creating demand for other resources. 
The result is cumulative growth. 
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The political and social climate will also change under the impact 
of rapid economic expansion. Successful takeoff will reinforce the 
social, political, and cultural power and prestige of those committed 
to modernizing the economy, relative to others who would either cling 
to the traditional society or seek other goals. Yet the victory of the 
modernizers need not lead to the destruction of the traditional groups. 
Takeoff can create opportunities for the traditional elite to find new 
functions and thus can facilitate mutual accommodation, as it did 
in the case of the Junkers in nascent industrial Germany and in the 
Japan of the 1880’s. Successful economic expansion can act as a 
social lubricant and facilitate political accommodation and increasing 
acceptance of requisite economic institutions; barriers of culture and 
class tend to break down under the impact of social and economic 
mobility. And the very maintenance of momentum tends to persuade 
the society to persist in concentrating its efforts to extend modern 
technology aaa modern organization to the bulk of its economic 
activities. 

The role of external capital will at this stage usually be critical. 
It is not impossible, of course, that a country which has arrived at a 
point of potential takeoff will be able to generate sufficient internal 
saving and investment to pick up steam virtually on its own. This 
has occurred in the past, as for instance in the case of Japan. But 
very unusual conditions must obtain. In most underdeveloped 
countries today the prospects of generating from a very low leek of 
income the internal savings necessary for takeoff are very poor, 
especially if coercive totalitarian procedures are to be avoided. It 
is not an accident that the only known current attempt at unaided (or 
only skimpily aided) takeoff from low-income levels is that by Com- 
munist China. And as yet it is far from certain that China will make 
the grade without substantially more help from the Soviet Union. 
The fact is that it is not easy to squeeze much saving and invest- 
ment out of $60 annual income per head. 

Moreover, general poverty is not the only difficulty. Industrial 
growth, and, indeed, modernization of agriculture, require growin 
imports of equipment and material that hterally cannot be produ 
domestically; it takes machines to build machines and steel to pro- 
duce steel. Without aid, underdeveloped countries, with the excep- 
tion of those few which possess a large endowment of a commodity 
with an unusually strong and steady export market, oil, for instance, 
are not likely to be able to pay for these things. Export markets are 
limited, and diversion of resources to produce more rts will 
reduce what is left over for capital formation and hence reduce also 
the pace of advance (perhaps, though not necessarily, below the 
takeoff minimum). One n not belabor the point: initiating and 
sustaining growth in the early s from very low levels of income 
is exceedingly difficult without substantial outside sources of — 
exchange even where governments are willing and able to use totali- 
tarian coercion to repress consumption and push exports. 

What if takeoff does not occur? In the short run the alternative 
is continued stagnation. But in the longer run, stagnation is not 
a real alternative. Under modern conditions, continued economic 
failure will almost certainly lead to radical politics and an attempt to 
follow something like the Chinese pattern. The timing of this cannot 
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be predicted with accuracy. Extremists may take over quite soon, 
or there may be several decades of continued stagnation and 
“muddling through.” But ultimately the pent-up frustrations in a 
society which fails to modernize its economy will destroy its chances 
for peaceful democratic growth. 


C. THE NEW ENVIRONMENT 


Many of the problems of achieving takeoff in the mid-20th century 
are similar to those which countries faced in the past. The early 
economic tasks still center around social overhead capital and around 
technological change in agriculture and in the export industries. The 
necessary social and psychological transformations, too, are in many 
ways similar to those of the past. But in three critical respects— 
population pressure, technology, and politics—the current environ- 
ment is quite unlike that in which the industrialized Western countries 
undertook takeoff. In fact, the importance of outside help and the 
need for a “big push’’ rather than gradual and piecemeal change are 
in part consequences of the differences. 

Except in the United States and Russia, the rate of population 
increase in the early stages of growth in the past was typically less 
than 1.5 percent—often around 1 percent. In most though not all 
underdeveloped areas of the world today population is growing at 
rates of from 2 to 3 percent—due, in part, to the early impact of mod- 
ern medical techniques on death rates. This would not pose serious 
difficulties if the countries in question possessed substantial reserves 
of good land. But in most parts of the world reserves of land such 
as those which the United States and Russia possessed during their 
periods of rapid growth do not exist. And to achieve takeoff without 
such reserves in the face of the rapid growth of population is likely to 
require substantially higher rates of investment and a substantially 
more elaborate organizational effort in agricultural production than 
has been the case in the past. 

The second major difference has to do with the “pool’’ of available 
technological knowledge. By whatever measure, this is far greater 
than what was available to countries industrializing during the 19th 
and even the early 20th century. To some degree, of course, other 
latecomers have enjoyed an advantage of this sort (e.g., Germany, 
Russia, Japan). But there has been a change, in degree if not in kind, 
even during the past 50 years. This circumstance on balance favors 
growth, though it is not an unmitigated blessing. It certainly offers 
the possibility of accelerating development; there is no waiting for 
the invention of the steam engine or the automatic loom. But it also 
complicates the problem of growth. ‘Technological change which has 
decreased the dependence of some countries on foreign raw material 
supplies has also reduced the ability of other countries to earn foreign 
exchange. Technological change which has increased the advantages 
of large-scale operation has also compounded the problem of organ- 
ization and capital scarcity. Nowadays, first steps in many branches 
of industry and in utilities must be giant steps. 

A third major change in the environment has to do with political 
structure and political and social attitudes. To cite the example of 
Japan as an instance of takeoff without substantial outside help in a 
context where natural resources were scarce and population plentiful 
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is to ignore the fact that nowadays the attempt at takeoff in man 
countries is taking place in a context of general suffrage. A sm 
elite cannot readily impose sacrifices and privation when it must rely 
on popular support to maintain itself in office. All this is compounded 
by the fact that people’s aspirations and expectations are qualitatively 
different from those of people a century or more ago. odern com- 
munications, like modern medicine, substantially complicate the 
problem of takeoff. 


D. PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


It was suggested earlier that the capacity to operate the political 
process by democratic means is one possible result of the moderniza- 
tion process. This does not mean that modernization is a sufficient 
condition for democratic politics, for it clearly is not. But it is more 
than just a necessary condition; in some ways it can help to promote 
democratic politics. Something of the same may be said of the rela- 
tion between modernization and private enterprise. 

The role of private enterprise is likely to be more limited durin 
the early stages of transition than in most Western industrialize 
countries. One reason is that a society close to the traditional stage 
is unlikely to contain a large number of men with the attitudes 
toward their tasks and toward society which are required for modern 
industrial entrepreneurship. To the extent that flourishing private 
enterprise exists outside of agriculture, it is likely to be concentrated 
in commercial and speculative activity. Private enterprise in agri- 
culture, in turn, is likely to be associated with traditional rather than 
modern methods and organization. 

The second reason concerns an inherent limitation of private market 
institutions. During the early stages of transition a high proportion 
of total investment must go into roads, irrigation works, and the like, 
the profitability of which, in terms of private cost-benefit calculations, 
does not properly reflect the net social benefits involved. Profit pros- 

ects are an inadequate gage of the economic worth of these activities 
th because such investment pays off only over long periods and 
because benefits tend to be distributed widely over the economy and 
do not accrue directly to the investor. Private industrial investment 
by both domestic and foreign investors in long-lived facilities is also 
likely to be inhibited by concern about the availability, in time and 


at a reasonable price, of necessary inputs and by worry about what- 


ever overall growth (and hence demand) will really be sustained. 

The third reason for the weakness of private enterprise during the 
early stages of development has to do with foreign private enterprise. 
Foreign activity could help make up for the shortage of indigenous man- 
agers and entrepreneurs. Why is it then in so many cases discouraged 
by the underdeveloped countries themselves? In good part, no doubt, 
because of the acute reactive nationalism which often colors the politi- 
cal process of a transitional society. Foreign private enterprise is a 
convenient symbol of the external domination from which such a 
society seeks to liberate itself. Thus, especially immediately follow- 
ing the achievement of independence, the new governments are likely 
to be unfriendly to foreign private investment and to behave in ways 
which inhibit foreign foe from assuming what are as serious 
political risks on top of the very real economic ones which are in any 
case present. 
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At any rate, for these converging sociological, economic, and political 
reasons private enterprise often appears weak and uncertain in tran- 
sitional societies. As development proceeds, however, the potential 
role of private enterprise increases. As a new generation emerges 
concerned less with symbols and more with the pragmatic problems 
of growth, it is likely to shift its attention increasingly to industrial 
activity, and away from the political and military activities whicn 
were central to the earlier phases of modernization. Second, as the 
necessary social overhead capital facilities are created and industry 
begins to play a larger and larger role, the scope for the use of private 
enterprise as an effective instrument for the allocation of resources 
substantially increases. Even where there is an original inclination 
to limit the role of private enterprise on ideological grounds it will be 
increasingly realized that all available reserves of energy, public and 
private, must be tapped and that the roles of government and private 
enterprise are complementary. Moreover, as nationalist movements 
become more secure in their achievement, foreign enterprise will cease 
to appear exclusively as a threat and symbol of foreign domination 
and will begin to be regarded as a limited tool to accelerate growth. 

The rise of private capitalism is no more inevitable than the triumph 
of democratic politics. What is important to emphasize is that ab- 
stract arguments on the level of slogans, whether socialist or laissez 
faire, are almost irrelevant to the real choices confronting these coun- 
tries. Their problem is to devise a blend of institutions and pro- 
cedures which, while generally consistent with their ideological incli- 
nations regarding equity, opportunity, and the like, will meet their 
requirements for growth without resort to totalitarian techniques. 

Last, it is important to keep in mind that even where the role of 


the government in the economy is now increasing, it is simply not 
true that the trend must continue. The histories of modern Japan, 
Turkey, Mexico, and India are better guides to the future than 
Hayek’s ‘Road to Serfdom.” 
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[V. PART 2: THE U.S. INTEREST AND IMPLICATIONS FOR 
FOREIGN POLICY 


CHAPTER IX 
THE THIRD CHOICE 


We have tried to emphasize in part 1 the great complexity of the 
transition from traditional to modern status through which all the 
societies we refer to as underdeveloped are passing. The complexity 
results partly from the fact that modernization is the net result of 
interaction among psychological, political, social, economic, and cul- 
tural factors and partly from the fact that the histories, traditions, 
resources, and values of the various countries of the underdeveloped 
world are very different. A process of continuous interaction among 
so many variables in so many different circumstances would be im- 
possible to trace and to describe with precision, even if all the variables 
could be gripped by mathematical relations and each assigned a firm 
statistical weight. In dealing with men and societies we know that 
neither the qualitative relations nor the quantities can be firmly and 
unambiguously established. 

Nonetheless, sufficient common elements can be discerned in the 
transitional process to allow some generalizations about the American 
interest in the forms taken by the transition and to permit the identi- 
fication of some broad guidelines for American policy toward the 
underdeveloped areas. As with any simplification of highly complex 
phenomena, these generalizations will do violence to some of the 
characteristics of each case. In designing concrete policies toward 
each country, it is essential that its unique features be taken fully into 
account, a conclusion whose implications are developed in the subse- 
quent chapter. We have elaborated the forces governing the transi- 
tion in considerable detail in part 1 precisely so as to underline our 
conviction that any rough sketch intended to highlight the major 
features of the terrain must be supplemented, before the journey 
begins, by many small-scale detail maps of its component areas. 
But there is need for an overview to guide the philosophy and general 
direction of our effort. To provide such an overview is the purpose 
of this chapter. 

A. THREE CHOICES 


Perhaps the most pervasive element in the transition process is the 
eae and progressive widening of men’s perceptions of the realistic 
alternatives open to them. This is sometimes referred to as the 
revolution of rising expectations. Too frequently the term has been 
used as if it referred exclusively to expectations in the economic sense, 
to newly perceived possibilities of consumption and standards of 
living which in traditional societies men would have regarded as 
wholly fanciful and unattainable. These new perceptions do indeed 
exist, but men’s views of the world and of its possibilities for the 
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individual are also altered in more profound and far-reaching ways. 
Men begin seriously to contemplate new values, new forms of political 
organization, new kinds of careers, new access to knowledge, new 
relations with those who have traditionally been their superiors, their 
inferiors, and their peers. They perceive new patterns of social 
organization, new possibilities of movement, new kinds of leisure. 

The pace varies, but this widening of perceived alternatives is 
universal and inevitable. Three forces tend to start it and keep it 
moving: widened contact and communication with more modern 
societies, the rise of trade and of cities, and the emergence of new 
generations less committed than their elders to the old ways, born into 
a world where modern activity is increasingly a fact of life rather than 
a perceived break with the past. This widening of perceptions occurs 
first among a limited element of the elite of the society, especially 
among those exposed through education, government, or commerce 
to life outside the traditional society. But it gradually spreads to 
wider segments of the population until it becomes a popular rather than 
an elite phenomenon. Today there is almost no backward segment 
of the most traditional society which has not been to some degree 
touched by this process, though its more massive consequences still 
lie ahead of us. For the widening perception of alternatives leads to 
growing pressures for modernization which cannot indefinitely be 
resisted. 

The resulting slide toward modernization creates two kinds of op- 
posing pressures which together pose potential dangers for the United 
States. 

On the one hand, the process is profoundly disturbing, especially to 
all those deeply committed to the traditional society. They may 
fear it will deprive them of the power, respect, affection, income, or 
security which the traditional way of life afforded them. Moreover, 
the traditional leadership may see these new aspirations as imposing 
on them responsibility for new kinds of activity which they have 
neither the resources nor the skills to carry out successfully. They 
are likely to pay lip service to modernization in recognition of its 
attractions to others, but, especially if they feel they cannot effectively 
promote it without danger to their own position and interests, they 
are likely to attempt to divert attention from it by stirring up other 
issues and to repress its advocates by indesaingty forceful means. 

On the other hand, those growing groups to whom modernization is 
attractive will be seeking with mounting insistence for ways to promote 
it. The forms their pressure for modernization takes will depend on 
how rapidly and how effectively the sectors of their society with which 
they are most intimately concerned appear to be moving in the right 
directions. If existing institutions appear to be pliable enough, if 
change is being fostered with some competence, and especially if those 
with new aspirations are being given opportunities to participate 
actively in the modernization process themselves, they may accept 
gradual evolution as a tolerable path toward their new goals. But 
if their aspirations are being frustrated, if the leadership is rigidly 
traditional or incompetent or opposed to change, or especially if the 
new aspirants are being given no role to play in building a new society, 
they may well conclude that their aims can be advanced only by vio- 
lent overthrow of the whole existing structure. In these circumstances 
extremist philosophies like communism, arguing that violent revolu- 
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tion followed by authoritarian control is the only route to moderniza- 
tion, will have great appeal. 

Thus the course that the transitional societies take will depend on 
the realistic options which various influential members of those so- 
cieties see as open to them. 

One option is likely to be seen as the preservation of many features 
of traditional society, the maintenance of the existing hierarchy by 
repression if necessary, the destruction of forces promoting change, 
and perhaps the diversion of dissatisfaction with internal conditions 
through external adventure. Another option will certainly be per- 
ceived by some as the radical destruction by extremist measures, prob- 
ably involving violence, of the whole political, social, and economic 
fabric of the traditional society and its replacement by something 
entirely different. 

If both traditionalists and modernizers view these two options 
as the only ones open to them, extreme tension and conflict are 
almost inevitable and the prospects for modernization under demo- 
cratic forms of consent are exceedingly poor. Those in power, 
having everything to lose by revolution, become increasingly obsessed 
with devices to retain and solidify their power in the face of the 
mounting pressures for change. They are unable to devote consistent 
attention to modernization even when they accept its desirability 
because the sheer maintenance of authority absorbs their energies. 
In the long run they are doomed because time steadily swells the ranks 
of the opposition. Those who are discontented, with a decreasing 
stake in the existing order and nothing to lose from its overthrow, 
focus increasingly on the revolutionary discipline necessary for an 
attempt to seize power and decreasingly on how to use it constructively 
once they have it. If they do acquire power they take over a society 
which is demanding modernization but which has few of the institu- 
tions, skills, or resources to make it a success. In these circumstances 
the dispersion of decisionmaking and initiative so essential to demo- 
cratic modernization is too dangerous to the new leadership, and they 
either retain power by the same techniques by which they acquired it 
or are forced to yield to yet another revolutionary group. 

But these two options, fortunately, are not the only ones which 
men perceive. There are almost sae some traditionalists and 
some modernizers who perceive, with varying degrees of clarity 
and hope, a third option. This is the seuiial: podifiention of the 
institutions, practices, and structure of the traditional society in the 
direction of modernization while retaining some of its traditional 
cohesive features. 

If progress is too slow, if opportunities to participate in promoting 
it are too limited, if existing institutions cannot adapt in time, there 
will be widespread frustration and disenchantment with this third 
choice. Or if the forms of modernization are adopted more rapidly 
than they can be made to function effectively, then traditional values, 
institutions, and gratifications will be Janes before modern 
substitutes have been developed, and again the third choice will be 
discredited. The extent to which this evolutionary option continues 
to be regarded as attractive and realistic by major segments of the 
society depends upon the rate at which effective modernization occurs 


in each segment as compared to the rate at which aspirations there 
are changing. 
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B. DIMENSIONS OF THE THIRD CHOICE 


Against this background we can now state more clearly the U.S. 
interest in the evolution of the newly emerging states. Put in its 
briefest form, it is the American interest to use such influence as we 
have to maximize the attractiveness and feasibility of the third choice: 
to help make the evolutionary transition to modernization successful 
enough so that no major group will opt either for regressive efforts to 
repress social, political, and economic change or for extremist measures 
to promote it. 

We can express this interest in terms of each of the interacting 
dimensions of the modernization process that we have identified in 
part 1: psychological, political, economic, and social. 

Psychologically it is in the American interest that the peoples of 
the underdeveloped countries perceive constructive alternatives both 
to the regressive clinging to old values and to the radical overthrow 
of those values and an ill-considered and desperate rush to totally 
new ones. The danger is that the old gratifications will lose their 
stabilizing appeal before new ones have been developed to take their 
place. As the old ties weaken, men must be offered opportunities to 
shape a new identity and a new image of a meaningful life in the per- 
formance of new and constructive functions. Psychologically the 
third choice requires the development throughout the society of oppor- 
tunities for individuals to find political, economic, and social roles in 
aspects of modernization which give them a stake in its continued 
success. 

Politically it is in our interest that chaos, tension, and failure do 
not lead people to accept a repressive concentration of power in the 
hands either of a traditional elite or of a revolutionary dictatorship. 
This means that as increasing numbers of people become politically 
conscious they must see opportunities to exert some influence on the 
political process and on the decisions which affect their lives. This 
cannot be assured merely by the imposition of democratic forms. 
Indeed, in societies with little experience of decentralized authority 
and little consensus on national goals, too rapid a delegation of power 
is a sure route back to repressive authoritarianism. ere tradition- 
ally the individual has had little opportunity to shape his own destiny, 
the third choice requires the development of a wide range of activities 
which bring home to each group a sense of its responsibility for build- 
ing its own future in the context of a wider loyalty to the society as a 
whole. And for a smooth political evolution to occur, these new 
activities must touch all aspects of life, not only politics. 

We can also look at the third choice problem from the standpoint 
of social structure. In the early stages of the transition the percep- 
tion of both the possibilities and the dangers of modernization are 
likely to be found mainly in small elite groups—the traditional feudal 
or tribal leaders, the military, the initially small but growing urban 
commercial and business class, the landowners, and the intelligentsia. 
As the transition proceeds and the perception of new alternatives 
spreads through the society new groups become important—the 
peasantry, urban labor, the new student class. It is in the American 
interest that each of these groups should perceive the practicality and 
attractiveness of the third choice. 

Finally, there is the economic dimension of the third choice. If the 
economy does not move forward in an evolutionary fashion, gradual 
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evolution in other directions is not likely to be persuasive. This is 
the central reason for the U.S. interest in the economic growth of the 
underdeveloped countries. Economic growth is particularly import- 
ant to us, moreover, because the principal instruments available to 
the United States for influencing the transition are economic instru- 
ments. 

Economic progress must be regarded not only as a result of move- 
ment toward modernization in other dimensions, but also as a force 
making for further change. Economic progress needs, for example, a 
minimum group of modern men in the society before it can begin; the 
expansion of modern economic activities itself trains more such essen- 
tial men. Similarly, a certain degree of effective central direction is 
required before economic progress can get well under way; but a 
central government gains in eos authority, and stability by the 
very act of taking effective leadership in economic development. 
Economic progress requires a dispersion of initiative and decision- 
making to a growing number of groups throughout the society; but 
economic progress itself creates new kinds of professionals, new urban 
technicians, new initiatives among the peasantry, new attitudes in the 
working force. Economic progress requires new attitudes toward 
saving and a new mobilization of capital resources for productive pur- 
poses; but economic progress itself generates both the new attitudes 
and the new resources which permit such progress to continue. Fin- 
ally, the phase of takeoff, if successful, not only consolidates the ca- 
pacity of the society regularly to grow but also tends to consolidate 
the political, social, and psychological dimensions of modernization. 

It should by now be apparent that the problem of making the 
evolutionary alternative seem both real aa attractive is one with 
many facets. It is useful to look at it from the varied perspectives of 
the psychologist, the political scientist, the sociologist, and the econ- 
omist; but it is one problem, not four. If American action is to in- 
fluence the choice, those wielding the various instruments of American 
policy must see the problem in these terms and see it whole, since each 
instrument affects all facets of a society’s evolution. 


C. THE AMERICAN INTEREST IN THE THIRD CHOICE 


It may be useful to review rapidly the ways in which the third 
choice strategy relates to the set of American interests identified in 
chapter I. We defined our first interest as encouraging the emergence 
of states which maintain their effective independence, especially of 
powers hostile or potentially hostile to the United States. We have 
noted that if the third choice appears unlikely to effect progress to- 
ward the goals of important groups, conflict is almost certain to re- 
sult between regressive forces of tradition and groups which see their 
only hope in the violent overthrow of those forces. The former may 
triumph for a time, but cannot do so indefinitely. The latter will not 
hesitate to seek support where they can find it, notably from powerful 
countries which themselves have an interest in instability and in the 
overthrow of “bourgeois” regimes. In this period of history the Com- 
munist powers are more than eager to assist revolutionary move- 
menhe at the price of subservience to their own broader international 

oals. 
: Our second interest was in the emergence of states which do not re- 
sort to violence in their external relations. Traditionalist leaders, 
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unwilling or unable to contain disaffection by promoting internal 
change, have historically tended to engage in external adventure as a 
distraction. New revolutionary dictatorships likewise, unable to cope 
effectively with the popular demands which they have helped to stim- 
ulate, have a similar motive for aggression. Although effective 
modernization does not, of course, eliminate the possibility of an ag- 
gressive external policy, it does lower the probability of erratic and 
irresponsible adventurism in foreign affairs. 

Third, we would like to see the emerging states maintain effective 
and orderly governments without resort to totalitarian controls. 
Regimes, whether traditional or revolutionary, which cannot cope 
effectively with the rising demands for modernization of all important 
groups can maintain order, if at all, only by increasingly repressive 
police measures. Thus our fourth objective, to see societies emerge 
which are capable of progressively meeting the aspirations of all major 
classes of their people, is a necessary condition for the others. 

Fifth, we would like to see regimes emerge which are willing to 
cooperate in international economic, political, and social control 
measures; and, sixth, we would like to see the widest possible accept- 
ance of the principles of the open society. Neither of these conditions 
is likely to be met by a dictatorship, regressive or revolutionary, which 
has confidence neither in the loyalty of its own people nor in its own 
capacity to deal with either external or internal forces. Evolutionary 
and balanced progress toward modernization will not assure behavior 
in the American interest, but it is a necessary condition for such 
behavior. 


We have not explicitly listed the defeat of communism in the transi- 


tional states as a fundamental objective of U.S. policy because this is 
covered by the positive, constructive, and more fundamental objec- 
tives we have outlined. Communism 1s only one of the alternatives to 
the third choice; there are other dangers we should not overlook. 
Nonetheless, at the present moment in history the Communist alterna- 


tive is so important that its place in our analysis deserves a special 
word. 


D. THE APPEAL OF COMMUNISM 


It is now widely understood that the essential appeal of communism 
is not, as Marx believed, to advanced, modernized societies. As 
growth has become built into capitalist, democratic societies, it has 
proved possible to distribute the fruits of modernization so as to avoid 
the bloody class conflicts on which Marx counted and to avert the 
progressively more acute crises of unemployment which he believed 
would inevitably lead advanced societies into communism. 

Both historically and at present the appeal of communism has been 
strongest in societies caught up in the crosscurrents of the transition 
from traditional to modern status. What communism has to offer 
such societies is a political and social method which promises these 
things: first, a tight, unified organization of some of the elements of the 
elite who wish to modernize the society; second, a domestic base of 
power capable of defeating those elements from the traditional society 
who would maintain regional authority or otherwise oppose the 
modernization process; third, a technique for mobilizing the human 
and physical resources required to produce rapid industrial growth; 
fourth, a psychological setting which gives a framework of security, 
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discipline, and order to men cut adrift from the moorings of the 
traditional society. 

In short, communism provides one kind of urban-based, modernizing 
elite which can lay claim to the task of carrying modernization through 
its decisive phase. It appears as one form of political organization 
capable of launching and sustaining the growth process in societies 
where there has not developed an adequate political consensus among 
the leaders of the society or an effective program of modernization. 
It is not strange, then, that communism as a technique for organizing 
men and resources should appear attractive in the face of the confusions 
and distractions of the transitional process. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that the image of communism 
also has strongly negative aspects which have caused men to resist its 
adoption in the underdeveloped countries. First, communism has 
been unable to free itself, despite mammoth efforts, from its direct 
connection to Moscow, and, now, Peking; and, therefore, it encounters 
resistance from the spirit of nationalism and nationhood. Second, 
Communist parties are built on a relatively narrow segment of the 
modernizing elite and are therefore forced not only to struggle against 
elements from the traditional society but also to compete against those 
who would press toward modernization by other methods, under 
other banners. Third, there are deeper resistances than some Western 
observers would credit to the definitive violation of democratic hopes 
and commitments which the acceptance of communism involves. 
Put another way, the democratic vision is often more influential in 
transitional societies than a casual view of the low estate of demo- 
cratic practice would suggest. 

Nevertheless, two things remain true in contemporary under- 
developed areas. First, communism is an active, competing alterna- 
tive to other methods of organizing the society for modernization— 
an alternative not only alive as a political party but also alive in the 
minds of non-Communists as they weigh the possibilities of progress 
against their frustrations. Second, a portion of the modernizing elite 
in most underdeveloped areas is committed to the Communist course 
and must be counted on to frustrate and complicate the efforts of 
others to move toward modernization by methods that hold open the 
possibility of a democratic evolution for their society. 


E. A ROUGH CLASSIFICATION OF COUNTRIES 


If it is accepted that the dominant U.S. interest in the transitional 
societies is that they should evolve toward effective modernization 
under institutions based on consent, that, in short, they should opt for 
the third choice, what can we say about the policies which will pro- 
mote this result? 

An answer requires that we identify for each society at each stage 
of its history the key obstacles that make the third choice appear 
unfeasible or unattractive to each group in the society whose percep- 
tion of alternatives has widened, and that we then examine what 
influence, if any, we can exert to overcome those obstacles. Here the 
differences among the underveloped countries make generalization 
peculiarly difficult and risky. Some societies enter the transition with 
a long national history, a considerable sense of nationhood, and rela- 
tively strong central institutions of government; others virtually 
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emerge from tribal status. Some societies enter the transition with 
the elite strongly committed to democratic political symbols and 
seriously intent on creating viable democratic institutions; in others 
the democratic commitment is shallow or nonexistent. Some enter 
the transition with land widely distributed and with firm foundations 
for an independent peasantry; others must disengage from or radically 
alter a rigid feudal structure in agriculture. Some enter the transition 
with long histories of successful commerce, and with cultures easily 
adjustable to modern economic activity; others must develop such 
activity virtually from scratch, overcoming deep cultural inhibitions. 
And this array is, of course, not exhaustive. 

Nevertheless, to a degree, a rough classification for policy purposes 
is possible. By grouping the underdeveloped areas according to the 
strategic problems that must be solved before they can move forward 
into the next phase of the modernization process, we can identify three 
categories of transitional societies. 


F. CATEGORY A 


These are societies still close to the traditional stage. Politically, 
socially. and psychologically, important influences are still present 
from the traditional society. While a new political awareness is 
apparent, especially in societies with a colonial past, very limited 
numbers of the elite have any clear perception of what is required for 
progress toward modernization. Literacy and popular participation 
in the national life are low; and the economy has been modernized 
only to a limited degree. The basic problems to be overcome if 
modernization is to proceed are usually these: 

1. The training of men capable of conducting modern economic and 
political activity. 

2. The development of modern institutions, both economic and 
political, e.g., civil service. 

3. The creation of an agricultural framework within which increases 
in agricultural productivity may become possible. 

4. The buildup of a modern transport network, sources of power, 
and other minimum social overhead capital necessary both for com- 
mercial and political unification of the nation and to provide a founda- 
tion for the further modernization of the economy. 

5. The accelerated application of modern techniques to some natural 
resources in order to earn the increased foreign exchange necessary for 
the further modernization of the economy. 

Something like this array of crucial problems must be solved in 
most of Africa south of the desert, in the more backward portions of 
the Middle East, and in certain of the less advanced areas of Latin 
America. 

These societies are not ready for comprehensive development pro- 
graming. ‘They particularly require from outside sources assistance 
in education, social overhead facilities, help in the exploitation of 
salable natural resources as a source of further foreign exchange. 
Although the dollar volume of foreign aid which they can utilize 
productively at this stage is likely to be low, this is a crucial time in the 
relations between these countries and the United States. 

Basic attitudes of the key elements in the elite toward the outside 
world are being shaped, “a images are being formed in their minds of 
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American purposes, intentions, and reliability. This is our oppor- 
tunity to build relations of confidence, especially with elements of the 
society which are just emerging but which will play an important role 
later. Programs relatively small in size, if skillfully and sensitively 
administered, can exert at this stage great influence on the way in 
which such elements see the future alternatives open to them. It is 
especially important that in these countries our contacts not be nar- 
rowly limited to the traditional hierarchy. 


G. CATEGORY B 


This category of underdeveloped nations has already gone some 
distance in creating a minimum quantum of modern men and of social 
overhead capital. Institutions of centralized government exist. The 
men in power are committed in principle to modernization. But an 
effective modernization program is not yet under way. Isolated pieces 
of such a program have been taunted, but they are not yet related 
to each other in a meaningful pattern of mutually reinforcing tasks. 

There is likely to be serious imbalance in the attention paid to 
different sectors of the society. In particular the society is likely 
to be characterized by having a fairly modernized urban sector and a 
relatively untouched rural sector in very poor communication with 
each other. While the five items on the agenda of category A 
countries still form a legitimate part of the agenda for the category 
B “countries, some additional problems are now more crucial. If 
economic takeoff is to occur there must be simultaneous and related 
action by government on a number of fronts. 

There is usually lacking in these countries a sufficiently detailed 
elaboration of the complex of goals toward which the nation should be 
striving and a sufficiently realistic understanding of the effort and 
energy required to make progress toward them. Tn part the problem 
is to focus the energy and talents of the leadership on sustained 
efforts directed at the tasks of modernization; in part the problem 
is to provide constructive opportunities for the rapidly growing 
groups of modern men throughout the society to participate effec- 
tively in programs relating to their interests and welfare. It is at 
this stage that systematic programing becomes important—not only 
to insure some degree of balance among increasingly interrelated 
efforts but also to provide a symbolic national framework within 
which each man ond, group can find the relation of his own special 
effort to a common national purpose. 

At this stage, while the country is preparing for takeoff, the re- 
sources required from outside, while larger than for category A 
countries, may still not be major. But planners, governmental and 
private, can begin to see large capital requirements looming ahead 
and must, if they are not to be disheartened, see a prospect for 
financing the effort at takeoff which justifies their efforts to prepare 
for it. 

Broadly speaking, Egypt, Iran, Pakistan, and Indonesia fall 
within this group and t nity its problems. 

Apart from continent technical assistance and some larger supplies 
of capital there is not a great deal that the United States can do 
directly to overcome the crucial problems at this stage. But the 
indirect effect of a skillfully designed aid program on effort and 
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incentives can be substantial here. This is a time when men must 
be encouraged to look much farther ahead. If our programs are long 
term, holding out the prospect that over the years as the absorptive 
capacity of the country is increased major additional help will be 
forthcoming, we can have an important influence. If we can con- 
sistently and clearly establish conditions which must be adequately 
met if Seaeonnie capital assistance is to be provided, we can be of 
help. At this stage the crucial criteria must be in terms of programs 
rather than projects. And U.S. development efforts will, of course, 
have influence only if we have established in the minds of all reason- 
able men our central interest in effective modernization. 


H. CATEGORY C 


This category embraces societies which are committed to attempt 
a takeoff into self-sustained growth, which have developed the 
necessary human and social overhead capital to make this possible, 
which have well-considered and well-thought-out programs for 
simultaneous advance on many related fronts, but which require 
capital from abroad in substantial amounts to supplement their 
domestic resources. India is the prime example of an underdeveloped 
area at this stage of its evolution. 

Again, the agendas of categories A and B remain relevant. All 
the basic capital required for modernization—physical, human, and 
institutional—is not yet built; and there persists the dual problem 
of maintaining operational unity around modernization in a national 
program and decentralizing participation in the program to wider 
and wider groups. But there is already enough momentum in these 

rocesses to carry forward if the whole effort is not hobbled and 
oeake to a halt by an inability to mobilize the necessary resources 
from abroad. 

Each takeoff will have its special problems. India needs both capi- 
tal goods for industrialization and foreign reserves of food on which 
it can call to prevent inflation if there are bad monsoons or delays in 
its nerieulaiet programs. Other countries with major export resources 
may need less. But at this stage the central problem is the mobiliza- 
tion of a vastly increased volume of economic resources. 

* * * * * * * 


Once takeoff has been achieved, a point not always easy to identify, 
the problems of modernization are by no means fully solved. Mod- 
ern industrial techniques will have been brought to bear in a limited 
group of sectors, but many areas in the economy and the society as 
a whole remain to be modernized. 

In principle, when a country has passed through takeoff, economic 
growth has considerable momentum; the volume of savings generated 
can be sufficient to assure continuing growth if it is skillfully allocated 
and there is a sufficient group of entrepreneurs prepared to press 
modernization forward in new sectors. Capital imports may still be 
required, but it should no longer be necessary to rely on soft loans and 
grants. Normal private lending or hard intergovernmental loans 
should be supportable. Nevertheless, there continue to be pitfalls. 
Periodic recession, inflation, and balance of payment difficulties and 
structural imbalance in investment may occur, causing economic 
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performance to fall short of what available human and material 
resources would permit. 

Similarly, in the later stages of modernization there are many possi- 
bilities of failure and interruption in the strengthening of democratic 
political institutions, as the history of modern Russia, Germany, and 
Italy, for instance, makes clear. The attitudes, the skills, and the 
social groups on which stable democratic processes depend are likely 
to have been strengthened during the takeoff; but the consolidation 
of democracy is not automatic. 

In the more advanced stages of modernization, as earlier, there will 
be important interconnections between economic and political evolu- 
tion which must be carefully considered in the design of economic 
policy. The tasks of formulating an American policy to promote the 
third choice do not stop with takeoff, nor do the economic costs of 
implementing such a policy. On the contemporary scene, for example, 
we can observe countries like Turkey and Argentina, caught up in 
situations marked by political and economic dangers as well as great 
promise, where American policy may well tip the balance in favor of 
democracy and continued seataien growth. 

Detailed consideration of these later phases of modernization would 
take us beyond the terms of reference of the present study, which is 
focused on countries which have not achieved self-sustaining eco- 
nomic growth. For the countries with which we are nana here 
the strategic economic tasks form a sequence in which, successively, 
the crucial jobs are the building of the human, institutional, and 
physical foundations of modernization; the effective focusing of these 
resources on the goals of modernization and the enlistment of all 
sectors in the growth process; and the mobilization of a quantity of 
resources adequate for the takeoff. 



















































































































CHAPTER X 
GENERAL IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


In the remaining chapters we draw some implications for national 
policy from the analysis of the transitional process developed in part 1 
and from the statement of American interests and objectives presented 
in chapter [X. A discussion of certain general implications for policy 
will be followed by an examination of the role of the major instru- 
ments of policy. The last chapter will offer recommendations for 
American action with respect to the three general categories of under- 
developed countries suggested earlier in the report. 

We would note at the outset that although certain of our recom- 
mendations bear on the military dimensions of policy, we shall not 
examine in detail U.S. military policy toward the underdeveloped 
areas. Maintaining the independence of the new nations is in part 
a task which must be shared by American military forces, but we 
shall here simply assume that the necessary military measures will 
be taken to protect the newly independent countries from the threat 
of aggression, especially from Communist forces. 

The recommendations which follow in these chapters are, then, 
addressed primarily to the nonmilitary dimensions of the American 
task in the underdeveloped areas. Within that limit they outline a 
policy designed to support the efforts of the new nations to remain 
independent and to give them maximal encouragement and assistance 
in making their transitions in ways which hold open the possibility 
of a democratic evolution. 


* * * * * 





+ * 





There can be no easy optimism about the consequences of American 
action. We must face the fact that our influence is limited. Our 
relationship with the newly emerging countries is not that of a 19th 
century European power toward its colonies, nor that of a modern 
Communist power toward its satellites. We exercise no direct con- 
trol and can influence the course of events only marginally, largely 
by helping to provide some of the resources—skills, education, public 
utilities, capital—which countries must have for successful and stable 
modernization. 

We must recognize, too, that everything we do involves risk. As 
we have repeatedly emphasized, the evolutionary process with which 
we are concerned is an extraordinarily complex one, compounded of 
psychological, political, social, and economic elements, many of which 
we can observe and understand but not directly affect. Our influence 
will often make itself felt only indirectly and at some future time. 
Influencing people’s attitudes by helping to train them in modern 
techniques is a gradual process at best; so is any attempt to affect the 
perceptions of politicians about the destiny of their country by 
assuring them of long-term support toward the realization of their 
economic objectives. 

Since we are engaged in what is inherently a risk enterprise, we 
should be prepared for setbacks. Our assistance may at times appear 
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to have had no effect at all, or to have had other effects than those 
intended. In some of these cases, aid may genuinely have been 
wasted or misapplied, but it is also possible that the effects may 
simply be slow in emerging. We must continually and boldly experi- 
ment, learning from our failures, recognizing and applying our 
successes. 

_ But the difficulties and the risks can be overemphasized. It is 
irresponsible to point them out, as some have done, to justify a policy 
of inaction, for the risks of doing nothing are greater yet. Under the 
best of circumstances, the achievement of the kind of societies we 
wish to see emerge in the world will be difficult enough, demanding 
all the help and encouragement we can provide. If we do nothing 
or not enough, the hope of maintaining a world environment in which 
our society can prosper will grow dim. 

Several broad implications for American policy can be drawn from 
our analysis of the character of the transitional process. 

Our analysis has stressed the fact that, despite a considerable 
degree of uniformity in the course which various societies follow 
toward modernization, each country has important unique charac- 
teristics. 

It follows that American programs must take into consideration the 
special features of each nation’s history, culture, social structure, and 
resource endowment, as well as the particular impact which the modern 
world has had upon it. We do regard the three categories of countries 
suggested in this paper as a useful way to group the underdeveloped 
nations, to emphasize the most crucial problems to be faced at different 
points in the transitional process, and to suggest broad guidelines for 
policy. But effective American action must reflect a high sensitivity 
to the particular problems that each nation confronts. 

This is hardly a controversial proposition; few would argue that 
our programs should not try to meet each country’s special needs. 
But it is worth briefly belaboring the obvious if only because our 
efforts to generalize may have tended to obscure the uniqueness of 
each case. Moreover, although the proposition may indeed be self- 
eer American policies have not always adequately reflected the 
act. 

Another central proposition of this study is that modernization is a 
dynamic process which takes = through the interaction of the 
economic, political, social, and psychological aspects of a society. 
Several important implications for policy follow from this proposition. 

First, an American policy designed to have the maximum construc- 
tive influence on the course of modernization must bring together in a 
coordinated way all the instruments of policy—diplomatic, economic 
military, and informational. In our view, the coordination of these 
instruments is often wholly inadequate, both in Washington and 
abroad. Although the administration of foreign policy is not within 
the proper scope of this study, some specific comments should be made 
on this point. 

The effectiveness of American — in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries could be freatly enhanced by strengthening the hand of the 
ambassador. He should bear responsibility not only for the tradi- 
tional diplomatic functions but also for the entire range of American 
activities in the country to which he is assigned. He should be given 
wide discretion to interpret policy directives so as to adapt them to 
5254960 —6 
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the particular needs and circumstances of the country concerned. It 
is necessary, therefore, that men be selected as ambassadors who are 
capable both of appreciating the direction and implications of social, 
economic, and political change and of administering the varied Ameri- 
can programs intended to influence the course of modernization. A 
recommendation along these lines has been persuasively set forth in a 
recent study prepared for the Committee on Foreign Relations by a 
group at the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University; we fully endorse the conclusions of that 
study on the role of the ambassador.’ 

More effective policy coordination is necessary in Washington as 
well. Steps should be taken to insure that the various operational 
programs—military, economic, informational—are adequately fused 
into a coherent overall design for each country. Reorganization of 
the formal mechanism for policy coordination is probably not what is 
most needed to improve American performance in this respect. Far 
more important is a heightened awareness by everyone concerned of 
what we are trying to accomplish in the transitional societies and the 
ways in which the separate arms of policy can contribute to achieving 
our aims. It is a central responsibility of the Secretary of State, as 
the President’s deputy in foreign affairs, to insure that the total na- 
tional interest not be subordinated to the limited viewpoint of those 
responsible for any single instrument of policy. 

This suggests a second important implication of our view of mod- 
ernization as a process which is determined by a combination of 
psychological, political, social, and economic forces. Since each one 
of these forces reacts on the others, policymakers must take account 
of the indirect as well as the immediate consequences of action ini- 
tiated by any single policy instrument. For example, as will be 
discussed later in some detail, those who plan military assistance must 
take into consideration not merely the military consequences of 
American action but also the consequences for economic, social, and 
political development as well. Moreover, it is not enough simply to 
watch for negative effects. We must not miss the positive contribu- 
tions which policies in one area may make to some apparently un- 
related field. 

The central consideration here is that we are dealing with whole 
societies, not just with certain of their parts. In the context of our 
analysis, this might be too obvious to deserve mention were it not 
for the fact that Americans are not used to thinking of foreign policy 
in these terms. The fact must explicitly be recognized that the rela- 
tionships between states in today’s world, particularly between the 
technologically advanced and the lesser developed countries, are 
qualitatively of a different order than those which prevailed until 
recently. In the circumstances which will exist for as far into the 
future as one needs to look, the foreign policy of the United States will 
no longer be concerned solely with the external relations of states; the 
evolution of their domestic life has become a direct and legitimate 
concern. 

As was emphasized earlier, this concern can be applied only within 
fairly narrow limits. It does not lie in our power to influence directly 
some of the most important factors determining the pace and direction 


1“The Operational Aspects of U.S. Foreign Policy” (0.8. Foreign Policy, Study No. 6), see 
especially pp. 56-58. 
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of modernization. This is all the more reason to be prepared to act 
vigorously in those areas where we do have the capacity to-act and 
where our action is acceptable to the nation concerned. 

Economic policy is perhaps the clearest case in point. Economic 
and technical assistance has become a particularly important instru- 
ment of policy not because the course of modernization is more 
deeply affected by economic than by other factors but because close 
cooperation in economic matters is an acceptable relationship between 
the United States and other nations, and because economic develop- 
ment does deeply though indirectly affect many other aspects of life 
in the modernizing societies. 

The priority and scale of American effort must reflect an understand- 
ing both of what it is feasible for us to do in the underdeveloped 
countries and of what is likely to move the whole interacting process 
forward in constructive ways. 

We have emphasized that the transitional process in each society 
will take a very considerable period of time. 

American policies can marginally affect the pace of transition; but 
basically its pace depends on changes in the supply of resources and in 
the human attitudes, political institutions, and social structure which 
each society must generate. It follows that American policy toward 
the transitional process must have a realistically long working horizon. 
It must be marked by a patience and persistence which has not always 
been its trademark. 

The failure thus far to put American aid programs on a genuine 
long-term basis is perhaps the most serious weakness in our economic 
assistance effort. That failure affects not just our economic programs; 
it colors the entire American relationship with the underdeveloped 
countries. We have in fact been engaged in aid programs for over a 
decade, and there is now a fairly firm consensus that we shall be so 
engaged for some years tocome. Yet we continue to legislate for these 
programs—and therefore necessarily to operate them—on a year-to- 
year basis. This practice not only involves considerable waste of 
money and human energies but also denies us a good part of the 
effectiveness these slow-acting programs could have. 

Putting economic assistance programs on a longer term basis in- 
volves all of the following: 

1. Adopting at least a 5-year planning horizon for our individual 
country programs and giving some thought to their shape over longer 
time periods. 

2. Offering reasonably firm support to comprehensive development 
plans of recipient countries stretching over periods of years. 

3. Maintaining consistency in our purposes, in our criteria for assist- 
ance, and in our methods of administration so as to achieve cumulative 
effects from year to year. 

4. Adopting methods of budgetary approval which permit us to 
hold open offers of major assistance until clearly defined conditions for 
the effective use of the funds are met by the recipient. We have by 
present practices deprived ourselves of the use of powerful incentives 
to recipients to put their economic affairs in better order. Indeed, 
the rush to commit funds by the end of a fiscal year has often led us to 
push recipients into commitments before they were meee 


5. Building a career — of adequately trained U.S. technical 
assistance and aid personnel. 





CHAPTER XI 
THE INSTRUMENTS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


We turn now to examine some of the implications of our analy- 
sis for the main functional arms of American policy: diplomacy, 
information and cultural exchange, military aid, and economic and 
technical assistance. 

A. DIPLOMACY 


The emergence of transitional societies on the international scene 
calls for a reevaluation of the uses of diplomacy for advancing Ameri- 
can national interests. 

The traditions of diplomacy grew out of the European nation- 
state system in which differences in culture and technology were 
not great. Diplomacy was premised on the assumption that most 
non-European societies had not developed their political systems to a 
point at which the formally constituted governments were capable 
of acting as representatives of the society as a whole; and those 
societies were not fully accepted into the community of nations. 
The societies which did belong to the community tacitly accepted 
certain binding principles of action, such as nonintervention in 
the domestic affairs of other societies in the community, the use 
of alliances against common dangers, and a readiness to defend the 
system as a whole. 

The entrance of the new countries upon the international scene has 
brought many of these principles into question. Can relations be- 
tween societies be limited primarily to the formal relations between 
governments? Should the new governments be expected to meet 
the type of commitments traditionally met by national governments? 
Can the basic principle of nonintervention be maintained when a 
primary international activity must be the transferring of talents 
and skills, including those of administration and _ poli aking? 
And when there is a gross difference in levels of seubatieeey; can 
the obligations of alliances be shared equally? 

Such questions make it clear that the United States must shape 
its diplomatic practices to meet the present need to create a new 
system of international relations which can provide an acceptable 
basis for relationships between societies at radically different stages 
of development. 

Such relationships must be grounded in a shared interest in fur- 
thering a process of modernization which will enable the transitional 
societies to develop their own versions of responsible government and 
to play a useful cooperative role in the international community. 
To the extent that such an overlap of interest and vision can be 
established between the United States and other societies, it must 
be translated into joint programs for action. In short, both parties 
must acknowledge that the relationship transcends that of conven- 
tional diplomacy and may, with mutual consent, involve activities 
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within another society which traditional diplomacy would exclude. 
This should not disturb the new nations excessively; for the conditions 
of modern life—the new weapons, means of communication, and 
political interactions—have made obsolete the old arms-length re- 
lationships among technologically advanced societies as well. 

In its relationships with the new nations the United States must be 
realistically aware of the inherent possibilities for political instability. 
Politics are everywhere in a constant state of flux, and the govern- 
mental leaders of today may not be those of tomorrow. This is es- 
pecially true in countries where the present leaders led the fight for 
independence and will in time give way to a new generation with new 

erspectives; where present leaders rule by force rather than by popu- 

ar consent; and where present leaders are military officers who, though 

they may be popular, will yield power in time to civilian government. 
Because their governments will change, and sometimes radically, 
American policies toward the new nations should be directed primarily 
toward developing programs—economic, military, educational, cul- 
tural—which can survive changes in government and which benefit 
not just the ruling group but the people asa whole. The United States 
stands to lose heavily if the activities which it encourages and supports 
appear to large numbers of people merely to be strengthening the 
power of a government which does not fully reflect their own needs 
and aspirations. 

At their best, American field operations have succeeded in effectively 
integrating several programs so as to create a strong positive image 
of the interest of the United States in furthering the objectives of a 
foreign society. As has been stressed above, the need for a variety 
of well-coordinated action programs makes it imperative that the 
ambassador be made responsible for the coordination of all American 
activities in a given country. The recipient country views all actions 
undertaken by an agency of our Government as representing the policy 
of the U.S. Government as a whole. All such actions must therefore 
be the concern of the senior U.S. representative, the ambassador, who 
should be the man on the scene most sensitive to the unique character 
of each particular transitional society and most capable of adapting, 
guiding, and coordinating programs to local realities. 

It is important that the American diplomat consistently and clearly 
recognize that our primary interest in many parts of the world is not 
to develop conventional alliances or to protect conventional economic 
interests but to promote the evolution of societies capable of con- 
tributing to the spread of the democratic process and to an orderly 
world. This requires that the diplomat go far beyond conventional 
dealings with the foreign office and the government and that he enter 
deeply into the substantive objectives and problems of specific pro- 
grams. He must project a steady and reliable vision of what the so- 
ciety to which he is assigned may become and of what might be its 
place in an orderly world system. He must be the leader in designing 
and carrying out a sustained program of action agreed on between 
the two countries and designed +6 Pein this vision to life. 


B. INFORMATION POLICY 


We have noted that the desire for the benefits of modernization, 
and the spread of knowledge about them, is one aspect of the transi- 
tion process which can be anticipated universally and with certainty. 
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This revolution in ideas and information is one of the dynamic forces 
of social change. It follows that the instrumentalities of information 
and communications may have a vital role in the execution of our 
foreign policy in transitional societies. 

The major objective of the U.S. information effort in underdeveloped 
areas should not be the propagation of information about the United 
States but the spread of information about aspects of modernization 
which people find useful and important. 

It need hardly be stressed to what extent American and other 
Western missionary and civil educators have contributed to the 
development of the new elites in what were once colonial and semi- 
colonial countries. They left a profound impact on the attitudes, 
manners, and values of men who now occupy the most responsible 
positions in their societies. The reactive, anti-Western nationalism 
of many of these educated elites should not lead us to underestimate 
their deep attachment to many aspects of modern life. Rather, it 
should impress on us the basic fact that programs of information and 
education do not cause people to abandon their natural loyalties or to 
develop an unmixed affection for their teachers. The legitimate 
role of such programs in underdeveloped countries is to help produce 
in people a better understanding of the modernizing process in which 
they are participating. They should spread the kind of knowledge 
which may help to ease the inevitable private anxieties and public 
crises and thus to improve the chances of a stable and democratic 
evolution. 

As a byproduct of such efforts, respect may indeed be won for Ameri- 
cans and for American institutions which are seen to contribute to the 
underdeveloped country’s own efforts. But this can be only a by- 
product: efforts to awaken admiration for the United States which do 
not simultaneously contribute to the needs of the countries themselves 
tend only to increase the jealousy and resentment that so often result 
from the gulf between the modern and the less-developed world. 
Too often, for example, we have displayed the American standard of 
living and American consumer goods where they have no relation to 
the feasible objectives of those to whom they are shown. Of infinitely 
greater value are programs in which Americans work side by side with 
the people of underdeveloped countries in trying to meet the develop- 
ment goals those people formulate for themselves, 

Ambivalence and sensitivity characterize the attitudes of transi- 
tional elites. 'They want contact with the modern world, but they also 
want respect for their own values and cultures. Western education, 
Western books, and many other things which we take for granted are 
craved, but not if the price is a sense of inferiority. We shall com- 
pound the difficulties of relations with the newly emergent countries 
if we fail to take full account of their sensitivities toward the symbols 
of their subordinate past or toward their new aspirations. 

American policy has not always recognized the importance of the 
instrumentalities of communications in the transitional nations. The 
development of the communications industries and of communication 
and educational facilities should be top-priority development pro- 
grams, and American informational and investment efforts should 
contribute to these programs. Exchanges of persons should be in- 

creased, especially in ways that result in joint effort toward achieving 
the goals of modernization, Above all, we must judge the results of 
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our efforts not primarily by the development of attitudes favorable 
to us but by the development of attitudes which contribute toward a 
stable democratic development of their societies. 


C. MILITARY POLICY 


This study has not concerned itself extensively with military 
matters. We are assuming throughout that the necessary measures 
will be taken to assist the underdeveloped countries to resist aggres- 
sion. Specifically, we are assuming that the United States will 
maintain both an invulnerable strategic air capability and sufficient 
conventional force capability to convince the Communist powers 
that we have the means and the will to respond to limited aggression 
by limited means. 

We shall here deal with American military policy only to the extent 
of suggesting some of the ways in which military measures may 
contribute significantly to furthering the constructive process of 
modernization which it is in the U.S. interest to promote. 

The primary task of American military assistance is to help protect 
societies from invasion or from internal subversion by an armed 
minority supported by an outside power. Particularly in the early 
stages of the transition process, when leadership groups contend 
among themselves for power and central governments are apt to be 
weak, societies are acutely vulnerable to invasion or civil war. The 
postwar history of Asia has shown clearly how realistic is the threat 
of Communist military action against weak or divided states. But 

ostwar experience in the Philippines, Burma, South Vietnam, and 
Makau has also demonstrated that if such societies can be effectively 
protected from a Communist conquest during their most vulnerable 
stage, they may well find their feet, consolidate their nationhood, 
and begin to move forward toward modernization. Although each 
of these countries has a long way to go, its present status would have 
been pene only by extreme optimists at the peak of its crisis 
period. 

While American military aid can thus contribute materially to the 
preservation of independence and the encouragement of political 
stability, the United States should not give military assistance toa 
repressive or unpopular regime. Such a government may for obvious 
reasons be particularly eager to form an alliance with the United 
States and receive military aid. The short-term gains which the 
United States might derive from such an association should not be 
allowed to obscure its consequences in the long run. Ultimately, 
such a repressive regime will be overthrown, and if the United States 
has been too closely involved in its support, the ensuin vernment 
and the people as a whole may well be hostile to the United States, 
rejecting our help in the development of their country and forming 
alliances which threaten our interests. 

In addition to assisting in the relatively conventional military task 
of defense, American military assistance properly administered can 
have a strong constructive influence on the evolution of the tran- 
sitional societies. The potential positive contributions of military 
aid have been too little noted or applied, partly because of the inade- 
quate coordination of American programs already noted. We have 
looked at military assistance too much from the point of view of its 
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military effectiveness alone; its relationship to social, economic, and 
political change, and to the overall policy objectives of the United 
States in the transitional societies has been given too little consider- 
ation. 

There are two broad areas in which local military forces can make 
particularly valuable contributions to the course of modernization. 
First, they can contribute directly to major tasks of economic develop- 
ment, particularly the building of certain sorts of social overhead 
capital. Second, they can assist in training large numbers of people 
in the skills and attitudes demanded by a society undergoing social 
and economic transformations in the direction of increased urban 
living and industrialization. American military assistance can contrib- 
ute in both these areas. 

The army in an underdeveloped society often contains a high 
proportion of the men trained in orderly administration and in the 
handling of modern technology. The army also generally controls 
substantial amounts of transportation and earthmoving equipment. 
Without sacrificing military effectiveness, army units can be used on 
major development tasks such as road or dam construction, buildin 
of communication systems, irrigation and land reclamation, me 
surveying. American military missions should not only encourage 
local military forces to assume responsibility for such projects but 
should also help provide the equipment which these projects require. 
There is every reason to assist the military to play the kind of con- 
structive role in their society that the Army Corps of Engineers played 
in the modernization of the United States, particularly in the first 
half of the 19th century. 

Rather than develop this point in detail, we refer to a study prepared 
for the President’s Committee To Study the U.S. Military Assistance 
Program. Entitled ‘Contributions of Military Resources to Economic 
and Social Progress,” this study explores in some detail the ways in 
which the United States can raise the economic and social potential 
of foreign military forces and lists some of the nonmilitary activities 
in which foreign military groups are currently involved. We fully 
endorse the recommendation of this study that— 

(a) U.S. military resources be further used in mutual security 
activities in the economic, social, and other development fields, 
and (6) when mutually advantageous, underdeveloped nations 
be encouraged to utilize their military resources to assist in such 
activities to the extent practicable without jeopardizing their 
effectiveness in their military mission.? 

The second area in which the military can make a major contribution 
is training and education. The period of military training affords the 
opportunity to make the soldier literate, to teach him basic technical 
skills, and to inculcate in him such basic attitudes as the respect for 
authority and organization which are essential to modern life. The 
army can be a highly significant training ground for large numbers of 
men, preparing them for new roles in society. The United States 
should stand ready to help design and to provide generous financial 
and technical assistance to programs likely to have an important long- 
run impact on the level of skills and attitudes in the army and in 
the society as a whole. 


2“ Annexes,”’ vol. Il of the composite report ofthe President’s Committee To Study the U.S. Military 
Assistance Program, Annex D, “Contributions of Military Resources to Economic and Social Progress,” 
by the staff of the President’s Oommittee ‘fo Study the U.S. Military Assistance Program, p. 121. 
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Officer training is another important task in which the United 
States could play a more useful role than it has in the past. Oppor- 
tunities should be expanded for foreign officers, especially at the middle 
and junior levels, to travel and study in the United States. And the 
programs we set up for officers when they are in this country should 
not be exclusively devoted to technical military matters; we should 
encourage officers to think and talk about such broad problems as 
civil-military relations, the potential uses of the army in economic 
and social development, the economic and political evolution of their 
country as a whole. 

The tradition of military life in the transitional countries, especially 
among the older generation, is to remain aloof from nonmilitar 
activities. Circumstances in the past few years have tended to brea 
down this tradition, and the officer corps in many countries has become 
steadily more involved in economic and political life. In a number of 
countries it has assumed at least temporary control of the Govern- 
ment. Inevitably, therefore, the officers have become much more 
acutely aware of the problems attending modernization, and they are 
likely to respond positively to vigorous and sustained American efforts 
to raise their own capacity and that of the military as a whole to deal 
with these problems. 

Deeper military involvement in economic and social activities may 
well have the further consequence of bringing the army into closer 
union with the entire society. Traditionally, the military tend to be a 
group apart, regarded by the people as a distant elite force which 
absorbs their taxes and recruits their sons. The sense of nationhood 
and of common national purpose would be vastly strengthened if the 
military joined in the constructive tasks of modernization. Such 
closer linking of the soldiers and the people can also have a military 
significance. In many areas the most likely form of war is internal 
insurrection aided from abroad and conducted along guerrilla lines. 
The outcome of guerrilla operations often hinges on the sympathy and 
support of the peasantry, who have it in their power to deny informa- 
tion and supplies to either side. The use of the military establish- 
ment in constructive enterprises at the village level can create close 
working links between the soldiers and the peasants. 


D. ECONOMIC POLICY 


Under this heading we shall examine four aspects of economic 
policy toward the underdeveloped countries: technical assistance, 


allocations of capital, assistance to land reform, and international 
organization of aid. 


1. Technical assistance 


The analysis developed here underlines the continuing importance 
of technical assistance programs in the widest sense. Although 
they will not require as oon teens allocations as capital expenditure 
and loan programs, their potential influence in shaping the evolution 
of transitional societies, especially those in the early stages of transi- 
tion, may well be decisive. Their management requires a level of 


administrative attention and competence quite out of proportion to 
their dollar cost. 
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The immediate function of technical assistance programs is to bring 
the knowledge and skills available in the developed countries to bear 
on the problems of modernization. Techniques and methods can be 
transferred in agriculture, education, health, administration, small- 
scale enterprise, construction, transport, and communications which 
will enormously increase productivity. Great care must be taken, 
however, to assure that the techniques to be applied are appropriate 
to the physical conditions, resource endowments, social environment, 
economic organization, and cultural pattern of the recipient country. 

Technical knowledge can rarely be transferred unadapted from a 
developed to an underdeveloped country. Although this fact has 
been increasingly recognized in the research on development problems 
and in the many new training programs for technical assistance per- 
sonnel sponsored in recent years, the scope of American research and 
training efforts is still far too limited and the tours of duty of technical 
assistance experts frequently too short. 

The second major objective of technical-assistance programs must 
be to develop to the fullest the human resources 7 the recipient 
country. This goal can be achieved partly by assisting formal 
educational programs, but it should permeate and color all technical 
assistance activities, even those having no explicit training component. 
Through their behavior in the foreign society technical assistance 
experts can not only transmit technical skills and expertise to those 
with whom they are working but also in subtle ways influence motiv- 
ations, attitudes toward change and innovation, perceptions of alter- 
natives, and the like. 

To give this dimension of technical assistance its full effect, we 
should know a great deal more than we presently do about what kinds 
of investment in human resources are most needed in each under- 
developed country. Much more extensive and detailed studies are re- 
quired of the prospective supply of and demand for men with a variety 
of different skills. The dangers of training men inappropriately are 
as great as those of not training them at all. The hasty application 
to underdeveloped areas of educational goals, curricula, and pro- 
cedures which are based on the practices of developed societies can 
produce, as has happened in a number of instances, a class of educated 
unemployables who may be the most disruptive element in a transi- 
tional society. To be effective in developing the kinds of human 
capital most needed, technical assistance experts in all fields must 
have a deep understanding not only of the economic but also of the 
social and cultural needs of the people in the countries to which they 
are assigned. 

A third goal of technical assistance programs should be to help close 
the gap between the small urban elites who have taken the'first steps 
toward political independence and modernization and the large groups 
in the population, especially in the countryside, whose expectations 
are rapidly changing. One criterion for the selection of technical 
assistance activities should be the degree to which they offer oppor- 
tunities for as many groups in the society as possible to participate 
in the modernization process. icultural extension programs, local 
public works, assistance to small-scale enterprise, and other such 

activities provide rich opportunities for the urban leadership to become 
involved in the daily problems of all segments of the population. 
The need to stimulate this kind of interaction and communication 
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among the different parts of a transitional society should be borne in 
mind in designing technical assistance programs. 

A further major objective of technical assistance should be to help 
build permanent institutions which can eventually assume full respon- 
sibility for the functions for which outside help was initially asked. 
The most effective way to help build such institutions is not to provide 
special experts in public administration or business management, 
though they may have a role to play, but rather to imbue the technical 
expert in each professional field with a realization that institution 
building is at least as important a part of his mission as the transfer 
of special knowledge. Each should regard it as one of his primary 
objectives to develop an institutional situation in which the need for 
further technical assistance will be minimized and in which the indig- 
enous experts trained will have the greatest chance of making their 
activities operationally effective. A related goal should be to build 
greater confidence among the emerging professional groups of the 
underdeveloped society that they can eal with their own problems 
without leaning heavily either on the overtaxed central political 
leadership or on continued help from abroad. These objectives re- 
quire much more subtle and extensive training of technical assistants 
assigned to field missions than most of them now get. 

Finally, it is important that technical assistance should be handled 
from the start in such a way as to convey an image of American 
purposes, intentions, and modes of operation which will lay an effective 
basis for future cooperation as assistance programs expand. This 
image will be conveyed most powerfully not by high-level speeches 
about American foreign policy but by the day-to-day behavior of the 
many kinds of technicians we dispatch for assistance activities. To 
accomplish this objective, like the others, technical assistance person- 
nel must acquire a subtle and sophisticated understanding of the 
problems and sensitivities of the people with whom they are dealing. 
2. Allocation of capital 


In an earlier paper for the Senate we discussed the criteria for allo- 
cating capital to the underdeveloped countries and gave some indica- 
tion of the magnitudes we believed necessary.* It is appropriate to 
review the conclusions of that paper in the light of our present analysis 
of the characteristics of transitional societies. 

Ye concluded in our earlier study that the essential purpose of 
capital assistance is to encourage the underdeveloped countries to 
maximize their own internal efforts toward development. This con- 
clusion is reinforced by the discussion of the previous chapter about 
the central alternatives open to the leaders of the underdeveloped 
countries. Not only will the leadership’s appraisal of the feasibility 
of a big development push without totalitarian repression be greatly 
influenced by the availability of resources from outside. The d 
of the development effort, and thus its effect on the evolution of the 
society as a whole, will also inevitably be influenced by the terms and 
conditions under which foreign capital is offered. 

For U.S. capital assistance to have the maximum leverage in 
persuading the underdeveloped countries to follow a course consistent 


with American interests, that assistance must have certain charac- 
teristics: 


3 “The Objectives of U.8. Economic Assistance ree” a study prepared for the Na Committee 
to a the a Aid Program, U.S.4Senate,,U.8.4 Government Office, Washington ,j 1957, 
especially sec. VI. 
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1. The economic criteria on which we make development capital 
available must be clear and unambiguous, and we must be firmer than 
we have frequently been in the past in the application of those criteria. 

2. The offer of capital on terms requiring the recipient to meet 
conditions for its productive use a held out consistently over 
long enough periods of time to permit the incentive effects to work. 
Such a result cannot be expected from programs with no more than 1 
or 2 years’ assured life. 

3. The amounts offered must be large enough and the terms flexible 
enough to persuade the recipient that the game is worth the candle. 
This means that we must invest nubetan tially larger resources in our 
economic development programs than we have done in the past. 

4. The kinds of capital we offer and the purposes for which we 
encourage it to be used must be sufficiently varied so that the growth 
of no important sector of the economy dependent on foreign exchange 
will be inhibited by its lack. For example, if the use of foreign 
assistance is limited to social overhead or big industrial projects, 
there may well develop in other sectors bottlenecks which will lead 
first to economic stagnation and then to political and psychological 
frustration. 

5. For political as well as economic reasons the leadership in under- 
developed countries should be encouraged to formulate their develop- 
ment goals in national terms. At an appropriate stage in the transi- 
tion they should be urged to work out and discuss widely in their 
countries coordinated programs or plans which will underline the 
relationship of individual and local effort in particular sectors to 
national purposes and objectives. 

6. In order that recipients of aid may move as rapidly as possible 
toward freeing themselves from dependence on extraordinary inter- 
governmental assistance, they should be encouraged to relate their 
own economic development as fully as possible to the growth of the 
international economy. 

An expansion of the implication of each of these points for U.S. 
policy follows: 

1. The economic criteria for economic assistance must be unambiguous 
and firmly applied —The time is overdue for a radical shift in the 
criteria of American aid away from the ambiguous standards of 
emergency or defense support to the more rigorous standards of 
development lending. If, as this paper contends, our most important 
objective in the underdeveloped countries is to promote their modern- 
ization through evolutionary processes, clearly the resources we make 
available should make an economic contribution to this end. 

When governments know they are likely to receive foreign exchange 
assistance on noneconomic grounds, the incentive for them to face up 
to the development of their own economy and to increase its capacity 
to absorb capital is reduced. Thereby the whole modernization 
process is slowed down. Governments then tend to accommodate 
themselves to situations of slow change or even stagnation, relying 
on American aid based on noneconomic criteria to bail them out 
periodically. Nothing is more corrosive of the central purpose of our 

assistance programs than the knowledge on the part of recipients that, 
if they can only generate a sufficient sense of political or military crisis, 
they can blackmail us into supplying financial resources without their 
having to take the difficult, often painful, steps required for the 
economically effective use of those resources. 
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Whether or not economic criteria are firmly applied does not depend 
mainly on how clearly the purposes and conditions of our assistance 
programs are enunciated in legislation or in high-level pronouncements, 
though this is important. The determining factor is the way in which 
those programs are administered in detail, partly in Washington, but 
mainly in the field. Those responsible for aid allocations must base 
their decisions on economic criteria rather than on considerations of 
short-run political advantage. In the long run our programs will be 
more likely to have the political consequences we seek if they are based 
on reasonably strict economic considerations. 

2. — must be made available over sufficiently long periods of 
tume.—We can hardly expect the recipients of assistance to take a 
long-run view of its purposes unless we demonstrate that we ourselves 
take such a view. If we want them to devote their efforts whole- 
heartedly for 5 or 10 years to building the resources and institutions 
which will make it possible for them to utilize capital, we must per- 
suade them that such extended efforts will yield larger resources. 
Present budgetary procedures frequently have the reverse effect, 
stimulating recipient nations to seek grants and loans before the 
appropriation expires even though they are not yet ready to use them. 
It is a great step forward that Development Loan Fund appropriations 
do not have to be spent in the year in which they are appropriated, 
but the Loan Fund must have substantially larger resources covering 
the potential needs over a longer time period if the incentive effects of 
its lending criteria are to be fully realized. 

3. The amounts of capital assistance must be increased and the terms 
on which it is — must be flexible-—If the resources available to an 
underdeveloped country from outside appear to cover only a minor 
fraction of what is required to make a reasonably soundly based 
attempt at takeoff, the leverage which the United States can exert 
with its resources will be small and its objectives will not be achieved. 

The Center for International Studies made in 1957 a rough estimate 
of the additional foreign capital which would be needed annually to 
raise the rate of growth of income of all the underdeveloped countries 
to a level in the neighborhood of 2 percent per year per capita. We 
estimated that to achieve this end the underdeveloped countries 
required $3.5 to $4 billion more per year than they were then getting 
from all sources. Rough calculations suggest that for a number of 
reasons, primarily a significant worsening in the terms of trade of ‘the 
underdeveloped countries, the figure might now be 20 to 25 percent 
higher. As we then indicated, however, a good many of the under- 
developed countries will not for some time create the preconditions 
which would permit them to absorb this amount of capital. The 
present limitations of absorptive capacity would probably reduce the 
additional amounts for which the underdeveloped countries could 
qualify to a total of $2.5 to $3 billion per year. Assuming that it 
were to continue to carry a little more than half the burden of financing 
the transition to modernization, the United States would have to 
supply between $1.5 and $2 billion more per year than it is now doing. 

the leaders of those countries which are now able to make effective 
use of a substantial volume of outside resources do not see a high 
prospect that something like this volume of capital inflow will be 
available to them over a period of years, they are likely to be discour- 
aged from taking the painful domestic measures required to develop 
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a vigorous and successful program of modernization. As this study 
has emphasized throughout, the difficulties of modernization are 
legion, and the pressures are powerful to turn in directions contrary to 
American interests. Politicians will be far more inclined to pin their 
political futures to a program of rapid economic development without 
recourse to repressive measures if they can see reasonable prospects 
that at least one major bottleneck, the shortage of capital resources, 
can be broken by assistance from the United States and other countries. 

Almost as important as the total amount of capital assistance are 
the terms on which it is made available. The period during which 
a net inflow of extraordinary capital will be required is long enough 
so that short- or intermediate-term loans impose risks of unacceptable 
foreign exchange burdens. A fraction of the capital requirements 
can safely be met by long-term relatively low-interest loans requiring 
specific repayment in hard currencies. In even the most favorable 
cases, however, the prospects and especially the timing of takeoff will 
be somewhat uncertain and underdeveloped countries will be under- 
standably hesitant to assume firm obligations which, if their luck is 
bad, they may not be able to meet. It is reasonable that they should 
expect that the developed countries will take an equity rather than 
a creditor’s position in their further future growth. A substantial 
portion of the necessary capital should therefore be made available in 
such a way that required repayment in the currency of the lender is 
to some degree conditional on the degree and pace of the growth process 
achieved by the borrower. So-called soft currency or local currency 
loans are one device whereby our commitment of funds may be placed 
on an equity basis. The longer the term and the lower the interest 
rate on loans, the smaller the proportion of the total which must be 
of the soft loan variety. 

4. Capital must be made available for all important sectors of the 
economy.—There is some danger that the project orientation which 
has characterized a good deal of development lending up to the present 
will fail to meet urgent requirements for foreign exchange in certain 
sectors of the transitional economy which may be vitally important 
both economically and politically. Project lending is well adapted 
to financing investment in social overhead capital such as transport, 
communications, power, and large irrigation works. It is now 
reasonably well recognized that the appropriate criterion for estimat- 
ing the productivity of investments of this kind is not their self- 
liquidating character but is rather the increases in gross product of 
the recipient country which they may make ible. Project lending 
is also appropriate to supply the capital for larger scale industrial 
enterprises some of which will be included in the programs of most 
countries at the takeoff stage. 

' Project lending cannot, however, supply all the kinds of capital 
required. One important form of capital which we now supply but 
the rationale for which is not always clearly understood is surplus 
American agricultural production. This is especially important in 
permitting an overpopulated country like India to utilize fully its 
own manpower resources, since in the absence of food and fiber imports 
wage payments to the unemployed for work on projects of capital 
formation would tend to cause local demands for food and clothing 
which would be inflationary. We should work out careful schemes 
for offering inflation insurance to underdeveloped countries as an 
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incentive for them to utilize their own manpower and other resources 

more fully. In some circumstances cupiel-eniithans in the form of 
agricultural surpluses can sensibly represent a substantial fraction of 
our total assistance. It should be used more explicitly than in the 
past as a specific incentive to increase employment in the recipient 
country. 

Another important requirement which will not in general be met 
by project financing is the provision of sufficient foreign exchange 
to permit the expansion of investment in the small-scale private 
sector of trade sinh alate: This sector tends to be slow in emerging 
in the early stages of the transition, primarily because appropriate 
motivations and skills are lacking. The Indian experience has shown, 
however, that a country approaching takeoff may well exhibit quite 
an extraordinary flowering of initiative in the development of large 
numbers of small enterprises. The importance of this phenomenon 
is far greater than would be suggested either by the total amounts of 
capital involved or by the total contribution to output of these enter- 
prises. Substantial employment opportunities are likely to be 
created, especially among those groups in the population most in 
need of constructive outlets for newly aroused aspirations. More- 
over, a large middle class of small-scale entrepreneurs engaged in 
commercial and industrial activities which they find rewarding and 
eae can do a great deal both to promote modernization and to 
inhibit the growth of extremist movements. 

Care must be taken to see that enough foreign exchange is available 
to meet the needs of this group. These needs seldom, if ever, take the 
form of substantial projects which can appropriately be submitted to 
foreign or international agencies. They usually consist of large 
numbers of very small requirements for an individual machine, a 
critical part, a minor imported raw material, or a small amount of 
foreign technical help. Such requirements can sometimes be met by 
supplying foreign exchange to development banks or other financial 
institutions in the recipient country which can then make it available 
to qualified entrepreneurs locally. 

rom the discussion in chapter VIII of the relations between the 
public and private sector it should be apparent that we advocate 
great flexibility in the supply of foreign governmental capital to both 
sectors. Whether particular kinds of activity should be carried on 
by public or private enterprises in the underdeveloped country is a 
question which should be determined pragmatically, rather than 
ideologically, by the country concerned. Our own capital assistance 
should be available to both. 

Lastly, there may be special capital assistance requirements asso- 
ciated with programs of land reform; these are discussed at a later 
point. 

5. National development programing should be encouraged.—Devel- 
opment programing need have little relation to the degree of direct 

vernmental ownership and operation in the society. In chapter 

we made clear our reasons for believing that national coordina- 
tion of the economy is n Earlier chapters emphasized that 
one of the great problems of the newer states is to establish among 
the various groups of their peoples effective loyalty to the nation 
focused on constructive rather than destructive goals. These nations 
must develop an appropriate balance between the necessary decen- 
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tralization of decisionmaking, power, and initiative which moderni- 
zation requires and the sense of common commitment to national 
goals which will prevent sectional or parochial interests from destroy- 
ing orderly procedures of government. National programing can be 
an exceedingly valuable political device for bringing home to each 
segment of the population the relation between its own special goals 
and achievements and those of the larger community to which it 
belongs. For these political and sociological as well as economic 
reasons the United States should encourage the preparation of multi- 
year development programs as a basis for capital assistance applica- 
tions. 

6. Development efforts should be related to the international economy.— 
It is becoming increasingly true that the long-term viability of the 
economies of the newer nations depends on their finding ways of 
fitting their own productive resources and potential into the inter- 
national economy. While their main focus of attention, especially 
in the earlier stages, must be on the development of their domestic 
institutions and market structure, they must eventually meet their 
growing import requirements less and less through continuing gov- 
ernmental capital assistance and more and more through their own 
export potential and their ability to attract capital inflow through 
normal channels. 

There are four ways in which we can use our influence to these 
ends. The first is to demonstrate convincingly our own willingness 
to expose ourselves to the risks and opportunities of relatively free 
international trade. Measures such as the tied loan policy of the 
Development Loan Fund do serious damage by the example they set. 
Second, we must renew our efforts to palliate some of the more serious 
consequences of wide fluctuations in the prices of international raw 
materials on which many of the underdeveloped countries are de- 
pendent for their export earnings. Third, we should encourage in- 
creased consultation and cooperation among the countries of each 
region in their own investment programs. Particularly among 
groups of smaller countries great economies can be secured through 
the explicit tailoring of development programs to complement one 
another. Fourth, we can provide more effective technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries in helping them to appraise the potential 
of the key sectors of their economies. 


8. Assistance to land reform 

The critical role which changes in the organization of agriculture 
are likely to play in the modernization of the politics, psychology, 
sociology, oak economics of the transitional societies has implications 
for American economic assistance policy. 

The path to modernization of agriculture through land reform is 
often blocked by the reluctance of large landowners to.see steps taken 
which might alter their privileged status. At the same time, the 

easants often exert strong pressure to acquire ownership of the land. 

he resulting conflicts are complicated by the fact that land reform 
schemes taken by themselves are unlikely to increase agricultural 
productivity. They may even result for a time in a decline in pro- 
ductivity as the number of small relatively inefficient holdings in- 
creases, and in a decline in food deliveries to urban areas as the new 
landowning peasantry raises its food consumption, 
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It is evident that the American influence on the outcome of these 
deep-seated problems can be only marginal. Nevertheless, American 
olicy can attempt to ease the resolution of the conflict between the 
arge landowner and the peasant, to encourage land reform where a 
strong peasant demand for it exists, and to link land reform when it is 
undertaken to other measures designed to increase agricultural 
productivity. 

Four specific prescriptions are possible. First, where a government 
is prepared to take the leadership in land reform, American policy 
shoul strongly aoe ame effort not merely ae — a 
support but also elping to mount programs of technical and capita 
saidatihiiess to the csddinadiie while will link land reform to substantial 
increases in agricultural productivity. Second, American food sur- 
pluses should be used to cushion any temporary decline in food deliv- 
eries to the cities which might result from land reform. Third, the 
United States should use whatever influence it has with the large 
landowning groups to interest them in the modernization process. 
Historically, the social conflicts inherent in modernization have been 
reduced when the large landowners have begun to raise the produc- 
tivity of their own land or when they have shifted their interests to 
commerce and industry. Fourth, if governments wish to buy out 
the large landowning interests as part of a land reform scheme, the 
United States should seriously consider the possibility of providing 
financial assistance for the purpose. 

4. The international organization of aid ) 

It is often noted that the increasing number of aid instrumentalities 
in an increasing number of donor countries is posing serious problems 
of coordination. Each borrowing country must deal with a bewilder- 
ing complex of national and international agencies offering different 
kinds of assistance under different terms. ‘To coordinate the efforts 
of all these potential sources of assistance so that they can fit in 
most constructively with the development plans of each nation is a 
difficult but nevertheless urgent task. 

In approaching the issue of coordination, discussions of inter- 
national, economic, and technical assistance frequently focus around 
the possibility of channeling aid through a single international organi- 
zation. It is our view that to lump the existing agencies together, 
creating a single international pool of capital, would be neither a 
feasible nor a desirable solution. 

In the first place, we doubt that the U.S. Congress and the parlia- 
mentary bodies of the other lending countries would grant sufficient 
resources to such a pool to make a serious dent on the development 
problem. It is true that legislative bodies might be encouraged to 
increase their contributions for international economic assistance when 
they observed other nations making substantial contributions. Such 
a possible benefit could also result from looser forms of international 
coordination where each nation pledged a certain amount but retained 
control over the allocation of its own resources. The essential draw- 
back is that legislative bodies are likely to resist voting large amounts 
of tax money to an international aid organization over which they 
could subsequently exercise little influence. They are likely to insist 
upon retaining sufficient control so as to be satisfied that. the money is 
being efficiently administered and that reasonable criteria for its 
use are being maintained. 
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Second, it cannot be assumed that each donor country has identical 
objectives in supplying economic aid or that its contributions are 
qualitatively identical to those of other countries. Each country 
may have a variety of special interests which it hopes to further, 
depending on its geographical or strategic position, its historical ties 
with one or another of the newly independent countries, and its 
assessment of the relative potential for development of different 
countries. Different resource endowments or trade patterns may also 
make donor countries able to contribute more effectively to the de- 
velopment of certain countries. The aid allocations of Japan will be 
different from those of Canada, those of France from those of Great 
Britain. A delicate adjustment must be reached between the interests 
and potentialities of each supplier and those of each recipient. 

A third consideration is the persistent tendency to create new 
international institutions without abolishing the old national ones. 
Since it is doubtful that countries will be willing to put their develop- 
ment activities entirely into the hands of an international agency, 
existing national institutions will not readily be abandoned, and the 
net result of creating a single international aid agency might be further 
confusion rather than simplification of aid channels. 

The task of simplification is two-sided. The lending countries 
must be able to get a more accurate picture of the overall needs of the 
underdeveloped countries so as to arrive at some reasonable allocation 
of the burden among them. The borrowing countries must in turn 
have a more efficient means of aacamenian ties nature and amount of 
the resources available to them from various sources. We would hold 
that what is lacking is not a single unified organization to administer 
all economic assistance but appropriate machinery for coordinating 
the various national and international agencies now operating. There 
are several distinct aspects of the problem which we shall briefly 
consider. 

Most important is coordination within each national unit. Eco- 
nomic development is basically a job each nation must do for itself. 
No amount of international machinery can substitute for well- 
developed programs at the national level and for the weaving into 
these programs of all the various types of external assistance available 
on a reasonable basis. In the end, whatever the superstructure of 
international institutions, these require the method of the consortium, 
in which the men responsible los sit down with responsible men 
from other countries and work out a program for action. The task 
of the consortium is to bring to bear on a national development 
program all the instruments available to each donor nation: food and 
fiber ae hard loans, soft loans, technical assistance, and private 
capital. 

The second level of coordination is regional. The possibilities for 
this kind of cooperation vary radically with each area. In the 
Middle East, for example, a number of possible joint investment 
projects can be conceived See oil revenues contributed 
on & regional basis. Latin erica possibilities exist for trade 
and currency agreements and for cooperative arrangements between 
public and private capital. In the Colombo plan, investment-trade 
arrangements like the Indian-Japanese pig iron deal can be made. 
In Africa many possibilities exist for cooperation among newly inde- 
pendent states and their former European metropoles. The important 
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thing is that if regional arrangements are to be strengthened they 
must be strengthened by developing a lively sense of the limited 
concrete issues which can be sensibly discussed in regional terms. 
Regional institutions have a role to play, but they are a substitute 
neither for national nor for international agencies. 

The third kind of coordination required is among those furnishing 
capital and technical assistance. A revised version of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation with the addition of the 
United States, Canada, and perhaps Japan might well serve this 
purpose, since it offers the opportunity to heighten European aware- 
ness of the need and possibility of building a new structure of associa- 
tion with underdeveloped areas on a basis other than colonialism and 
of avoiding an excessive concentration of European capital in residual 
colonial areas. When an effective free world organization of suppliers 
has been established—but not before—a standing invitation to 
participate should be issued to each of the Soviet bloe countries. 

Whatever the locus and membership of the lenders’ group, its 
agenda should include: the examination of fair shares in international 
lending; appropriate criteria for lending; the apportionment of tech- 
nical assistance in ways to maximize the special advantages of each 

otential donor; the interweaving of public and private capital; the 
ong-term funding of short-term debts; the coordinate use of food 
and fiber surpluses; and preliminary arrangements for ad hoc consortia. 

Fourth, there is a need to provide a forum in which donors and 
borrowers can get together periodically, exchange complaints, survey 
results, and make commitments to be worked out in detail at another 
time. ‘The lender group might take the initiative for such gatherings. 

Thus American policy should be prepared to move in four directions 
toward coordinating loans and technical assistance: toward an enlarge- 
ment of the OEEC as a special forum for lenders; toward the creation 
of an overall forum for lenders and borrowers; toward expansion of 
regional programs based on concrete possibilities for regional coop- 
eration; toward enlarged use of the consortium technique as a method 
for bringing to bear all that the international community can effec- 
tively provide on the development of each country. 





CHAPTER XII 


THE FOCUS OF POLICY AT DIFFERENT STAGES OF THE 
TRANSITION 


We can summarize the foregoing discussion of U.S. policy toward 
the underdeveloped countries by relating policy priorities to the three 
categories of countries defined at the ce of Chapter IX. In doing so, 
we remind the reader that these categories are to some extent arbi- 
trary and do some violation to the richness of variation among the 
countries we shall be dealing with. 


A. PROGRAMS FOR CATEGORY A NATIONS 


It will be recalled that category A nations are those in the early 
stage of the transitional process where political cohesion is likely to 
be weak and where the fundamental capital—both human and institu- 
tional—required for the modernization process is lacking. This cate- 

ory includes most of Africa south of the Sahara and north of the 

Jnion as well as some of the more backward portions of the Middle 
East and Latin America. The main tasks of American policy in this 
category may be summarized as follows: 

1. Effective communication of our genuine concern with the 
modernization of these societies. Our diplomacy, our information 
programs, and our economic assistance efforts should all be designed 
with a view to conveying the right image of our purposes. Since the 
current leadership is likely to be uncertain and transitory, we should 
project our goals to as many different segments of the emerging elite 
as possible, and especially to the younger groups from whom the 
leadership will later be drawn. Impressions created at this stage will 
have a powerful influence on the degree to which we can be helpful at 
later stages when there will be opportunities for more substantial 
assistance programs. 

2. A key element in technical assistance at this stage is help to the 
local governments in surveying systematically their priority tasks and 
the resources available for performing them. Surveys and projec- 
tions of manpower, education, health, agricultural conditions, and 
resource availabilities can be designed to serve a double purpose: 
to provide essential information to the new governments, and to put 
us in touch with a large number of elements of the indigenous society. 
Such surveys and studies should place major emphasis on training 
people and establishing local phocaivieis to enable the recipient coun- 
tries to continue national survey functions regularly on their own ini- 
tiative. This is the time to help in the establishment of a wide variety 
of data collecting and statistical reporting procedures which will be 
crucial to more ambitious development efforts later. 

3. At this stage highest priority should go to the buildup of human 
resources. At one level, one of the first and most widespread of the 
new aspirations in the rural areas of the new nations is a desire for 
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basic literacy. At another level, many of the newly independent areas 
of Africa, for instance, have a critical lack of men trained in modern 
skills, men capable of assuming responsibility for the administration 
of political processes and for the development of the economy. Thus 
primary education, teacher training, and vocational institutes com- 
prise one set of urgent needs, and at the same time there must be 
emphasis on technical and administrative training for the elite groups 
who must guide the modernization process. For instance, the de- 
velopment of a core of men who can guide the subsequent transforma- 
tion of agriculture is critical. 

Our influence should be exerted not only in the establishment and 
initial guidance of the required training activities but also to keep 
educational opportunities open to individuals representative of as 
many groups in the transitionai society as possible. The new African 
nations, especially, have emerged from a colonial background which 
largely isolated them from the rest of the world. A few political 
leaders have risen to the top and become familiar on the world scene, 
but we know little about the leadership group as a whole and virtually 
nothing about the younger men who will gradually rise in authority. 
In working with these young nations at this early stage of their evolu- 
tion, we should make explicit efforts to keep in touch with groups and 
individuals whose training and outlook will affect the future course of 
events. 

4. Of parallel importance with individual training is the help we 
can give in building the new institutions necessary for modernization, 
As emphasized earlier, this means not only offermg assistance in the 
organization of schools, technical institutes, financial institutions, agri- 
cultural extension services, and civil service and business training 
schools, but also indoctrinating each technical expert we send to these 
regions in the importance of generating institutional machinery to 
make the transfer of knowledge and skills effective. The political 
and social, as well as the economic characteristics of the societies which 
emerge from transition, and their capacities to operate and maintain 
the democratic process will depend in no small degree on the institu- 
tions for which the groundwork is laid in the early stages. 

5. While at this stage economic aid will of necessity generally take 
the form of technical assistance, especially in education and agricul- 
ture, there will be some valid needs for more expensive capital outlays, 
especially for items that take many years to produce. From the ha. 
ginning there will be capital requirements for basic transport, com- 
munication, some power, and, in dry areas, large irrigation projects. 
Apart from such essential utility facilities, major industrial jects 
should not be undertaken until human resources have been built up 
to the point where a substantial fraction of the management and most 
of the skilled and unskilled labor force can be supplied from the in- 
digenous population. It is the degree to which this requirement is 
met which determines the absorptive capacity of the underdeveloped 
countries for large capital imports. Where there are unusual oppor- 
tunities to exploit a natural resource to supply a world market, it may 
be justifiable to import a substantial proportion of the managerial and 
operating personnel from abroad. But if the opportunity is attractive 
enough to justify this, it will probably attract the necessary capital 
from private sources. 
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The governments of category A nations should not be expected to 
carry out comprehensive and effective programing. They should be 
encouraged to initiate efforts and to acquire experience and competence 
in national planning; but at this stage their needs for individual 
technical assistance and social overhead projects will in general be 
sufficiently obvious so that detailed programing need not be a con- 
dition for aid. Moreover, since the things urgently required at this 
stage will generally be required whatever the future pattern of modern- 
ization, most of them can be justified on their individual merits 
whether or not they are parts of an integrated plan. 

Lastly, a word on military policy, especially as it applies to Africa. 
The situation in Africa presents an opportunity to the Africans and 
to the rest of the world which was historically denied in other regions; 
namely, that they can go through the modernization process without 
developing large military establishments. This possibility arises 
because these nations are emerging to independence at roughly equiva- 
lent levels of technological development and without significant 
differences in military skill. 

Although, as indicated in chapter VII, military men and establish- 
ments have often played a constructive role in the modernization 
process, there can be little doubt that both these African societies and 
the world at large are likely to benefit if the scarce energies, skills, and 
resources which in other transitional societies have been drained off 
to the military are in Africa channeled into the private economy and 
the civil service. This is an issue, of course, which does not lie wholly 
in the hands of the United States; but American influence should be 
used to discourage the large-scale militarization of Africa. Serious 
thought should be given to a U.S. initiative for an international con- 


vention, possibly under United Nations auspices, guaranteeing African 
states against external aggression and prohibiting arms deliveries to 


the sub-Sahara region except for those necessary to maintain internal 
order. 


B. PROGRAMS FOR CATEGORY B NATIONS 


These are the countries in Asia, the Middle East, and Latin America 
where the process of establishing many of the preconditions for growth 
is well under way but where the relationship between individual effort 
and national development goals has not been sufficiently clarified to 
provide the motive force for takeoff. Thus the major bottlenecks to 
progress are a lack of unified purpose among those in power and a 
failure on their part to understand what is required to mobilize local 
resources, human and material, to achieve the goals of modernization 
already symbolically accepted. Here the crucial task of American 
policy is to help the existing leadership groups reach consensus on 
their nation’s objectives and assist them in integrating their efforts 
and the interests and energies of the diverse rural and urban elements 
in their societies on the constructive tasks of modernization. 

In these areas appropriate American programs would continue to 
include all the separate elements listed for category A nations. The 
buildup of human, institutional, and physical capital and the extension 
of new techniques in agriculture and processing remain extremely 
important throughout the early phases of modernization. But 
nations like Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Burma, and Indonesia are capable 
of a more ambitious thrust toward modernization if their leadership 
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could agree that modernization is their central task, and could under- 

stand that it requires enlisting the energies and coordinating the 
initiatives of farmers, traders, businessmen, bankers, professionals, 
intellectuals, publicists, and politicians. The role that the United 
States can play in helping to crystallize this consensus is necessarily 
limited and marginal, but if we are clear what we are trying to do, we 
can utilize our diplomatic posture, our technical assistance, our criteria 
for supplying capital, our policies with respect to land reform, and our 
military assistance in ways which will encourage the necessary 
attitudes. 

In our formal diplomatic relations with the governments of countries 
at this stage the United States should consistently emphasize the view 
that whatever their short-term problems in maintaining their unity and 
independence, their long-run viability as independent societies will 
depend substantially on what they do to meet the aspiration of their 
citizens for economic progress and modernization. In the past, the 
American diplomatic approach has sometimes focused the attention of 
these governments excessively on problems of the cold war and on the 
believed urgency of the threat of aggression. Where such threats are 
judged serious, measures must of course be taken to deal with them. 
However, it is our view that American diplomacy in its widest sense 
could do more than it has done directly to influence the leaders in these 
areas to elevate the priority of modernization. 

In our technical assistance to these countries we should place special 
emphasis on inducing the central governments in their relations with 
state and provincial governments, with rural communities, with small 
business groups, with schools, etc., increasingly to assume the role of 
adviser and guide which at an earlier stage foreign experts assumed in 
dealing with the central governments. We should encourage the 
central governments to develop their own technical assistance toxeom- 
munities in terms of national objectives in all fields, making certain 
that no important segment of the economy is ne lected. And we 
should be underlining the interrelations between technical progress in 
various fields, showing how agricultural training can be introduced 
into education, how health affects labor productivity, how small busi- 
ness can benefit the rural farm community, and, above all, how prog- 
ress in each field relates to national progress. 

These nations will more readily accept our criteria for supplying 
capital if American and free world aid is available on a long-term basis 
and granted increasingly on economic criteria rather than criteria of 
military support and short-term emergency needs. Politicians in these 
nations are often caught up in a fundamental problem of how they 
should articulate the goals of the strong nationalism which is usually 
their popular political base. We have already noted that they are 
much more likely to commit their political fortunes to the goal of 
modernization if they are assured that adequate foreign aid is available 
on a reliable long-term basis but not on short-run political grounds. 
Politicians in underdeveloped areas are not immune from the normal 
tendency to postpone facing difficult problems if escape from them is 

offered in the short run. As also developed earlier in our analysis, we 
should design our loan criteria with more attention to their incentive 
effects. As countries approach takeoff, we should insist on being 
shown how particular projects for which they seek — funds fit into 
an overall scheme for promoting national growth. To countries which 
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have no such scheme we should offer assistance in developing one and 
we should delay furnishing major capital funds until this has been 
done, making it clear that the resources will still be available when the 
necessary conditions have been met. 

It is clear from our analysis that land reform is likely to be a pressing 
issue in many of the category B countries, especially in the Middle 
East and Latin America. e can use the instruments suggested in 
the previous chapter not only to promote land reform but also to 
underline its technical relation to the economic growth and moderniza- 
tion of the society. Land reform as an isolated policy is likely to be 
politically disruptive. As part of a larger development effort it may 
gain acceptance even from some of the landed interests. 

Many of the nations in this category contain substantial military 
establishments, some of which are directly supported by American 
funds and guided by American military missions. It is essential that 
American military assistance policy exert the full measure of available 
influence to encourage these establishments, to the extent technically 
possible, to undertake constructive development tasks. Some specific 
possible courses of American action in this field were outlined in 
chapter XI. 

In addition to making it as attractive as possible for the leadership 
of nations in this category to concentrate on modernization as the 
principal national goal, it is proper that American diplomatic and 
military policy make unattractive the more disruptive expressions of 
nationalism. It should be made clear to these nations that they will 
face determined American opposition if they choose to focus their 
nationalism on aggressive external adventure. It must also be made 
clear to them that, within the free world, the United States cannot be 

deterred from imposing constraints on aggression by threats of Soviet 
or Chinese Communist intervention. The threatening posture of 
Moscow during the Lebanon-Jordan crisis of 1958 must never be 
permitted to become persuasive. 

While no one of the above measures taken by itself can be expected 
to make a major contribution to the problems of category B countries, 

the cumulative effect of all of them pursued consistently over time 
may notably hasten the time when takeoff is possible. 





C. PROGRAMS FOR CATEGORY C NATIONS 


The nations in category C have achieved many of the technical 
preconditions for takeoff and have made considerable progress toward 
developing a capacity to deal realistically and simultaneously with all 
the major sectors of their economies. The agenda for American 
action is to some extent cumulative; that is, many of the policies 
suggested for nations in categories A and B remain relevant. But the 
basic American and free world task is to assure that foreign exchange 
is not a bottleneck during the takeoff period. 

To assure takeoff will require more elaborate, longer term planning 
than has been called for up to this point, and this planning in turn 
will have to count on at least tentative commitments of foreign capital 
assistance over time spans of several years. The recipiert countries 
will have to employ and combine capital imports drawn from a number 
of sources skillfully enough to permit domestic investment program- 
ing to go forward. The means for coordinating capital flows with 
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national needs and planning are urgently required but do not now 
exist. The category C countries also raise most pertinently the prob- 
lems of effecting a balance between project finance, utilization of 
agricultural surpluses, and general balance of payments support. 

A number of countries appear now to fall in this category, including 
India, Brazil, the Philippines, and Taiwan. Since India not only is 
the largest nation of the free world, containing some 40 percent of the 
total population in the underdeveloped areas, but is also the outstand- 
ing example of a non-Communist state engaged in the takeoff process, 
it is appropriate to take a more detailed look at what India needs. 
Five lines of action must be pursued. 

First, aid must be organized within the free world on a scale such 
that the supply of foreign exchange is not a bottleneck in the takeoff 
process. Over the period of the third 5-year plan, this will mean that 
something in excess of $1 billion a year in loans or grants must be made 
available to India from the whole of the free world. Consultation and 
agreement among the capital supplying nations and international 
institutions as to how this need can be met is urgently required. 

Second, American food and fiber surpluses should be used on a large 
scale both to cover the possibility of bad harvests and to give the 
Indian Government confidence to increase employment and domestic 
purchasing power without excessive worry about the inflationary 
consequences of such a program. In societies as poor as India, the 
danger of inflation lies in food and textile prices. The existence of 
large American surpluses gives us an opportunity, by assuring the 
adequacy and the continuity of food and fiber supplies, to enable India 
to mount a more ambitious development program than would other- 
wise be possible. 

Third, the United States should use all its influence to encour. 
the Indians to mount an accelerated program designed to diffuse high- 
productivity agricultural techniques among the peasantry. Although 
the industrial and foreign trade aspects of the Indian third 5-year plan 
face certain acute problems, the success or failure of the Indian 
modernization effort is likely to hinge on the pace at which new agri- 
cultural techniques are accepted in the Indian villages. 

Fourth, the free world assistance program to India during its takeoff 
should be designed to permit the maximum possible expansion of the 

rivate enterprise sector. The vigor of Indian private enterprise 

as been one of the most heartening features of the Asian scene in 
recent years. Although there is some debate within India as to 
whether, at the a vernment enterprise has extended too far 
in certain sectors, the fundamental problem is not an ideological 
conflict between public and private enterprise but a problem of alloca- 
tion between the relative claims for foreign exchange of indus 
(mainly private) and social overhead capital (mainly public). One 
fundamental reason why it is the American interest to have India 
receive adequate supplies of foreign exchange is that a successful 
takeoff, along present institutional and P pam lines, should see the 
emergence of an enlarged, vigorous, and well-balanced private enter- 
prise sector. Paradoxically, this will require liberal support from 
abroad for the public sector, whose projects will supply both crucial 


inputs for private enterprise and the necessary level of demand to keep 
the private sector buoyant. 
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Fifth, Indian small-scale enterprise has exhibited surprisingly 
vigorous growth in recent years but is in danger of being inhibited by 
the shortage of foreign exchange. Ways must be found to meet the 
requirements of individual enterprises which are separately far too 
small to qualify for project financing but which, taken all together, 
represent a sizable need. 

There is great drama in India’s situation. The coming decade may 
bring a decisive breakthrough into modernization under democratic 
auspices and in association with the West. Or it could bring critical 
failure which would damage, perhaps irretrievably, the prestige of 
democracy in India and foreclose the acceptability of ties with the 
West. Far more than economic growth is involved, but economic 
progress has become a decisive factor for the future because the 
democratic politicians of India have staked their careers and their 
claims to leadership on a successful economic drive. Given the rela- 
tively modest sums involved for both the United States and Western 
Europe, and the enormous common costs of failure, this is an occasion 
for boldness and generosity. 
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Purpose.—This study will explore the extent to which economic and 
social conditions and the aspirations of lesser developed countries 
affect the political, security, and economic interests of the United 
States. It will also examine the implications of alternative U:S. poli- 
cies toward the economic growth and political orientation of the lesser 
developed countries. 

I. Summary of findings. 

II. Conclusions and recommendations. 
III. Body of the study. 
Summary of principal factors influencing economic develop- 


ment and political change in the underdeveloped countries. 
1. Economic factors. 


2. Political factors. 

3. Social and psychological factors. 

B. The implications for U.S. foreign policy of economic, social, 
and political conditions in the underdeveloped countries. 

1. The objectives of American foreign policy with regard to 
the underdeveloped countries. 

2. The uses and limitations of foreign economic policy. 

(a) The potential role at different stages of economic 
development of such instrumentalities as capital 
loans and grants, technical assistance, foreign trade, 
and private investment. 

(6) The relationships between economic development and 
political change in non-Western societies, with par- 
ticular attention to ways in which economic policies 
may affect the political as well as the economic 
evolution of these societies. 

(c) The criteria which should determine the allocation of 
resources in different situations to various types of 
economic programs. 

3. Noneconomic policy instruments available to the United 
States in furthering its objectives and their relationships 
to foreign economic policy. 

(a) The role of military policy vis-a-vis the underde- 
veloped countries, with particular attention to the 
potential economic, social, and political effects of 
military assistance programs. 
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(6) The overall impact of U.S. foreign policy (in its eco- 
nomic, military, diplomatic, informational, and 
other aspects) upon the attitudes and aspirations 
of important groups in underdeveloped countries. 
Ways in which the instruments of U.S. policy may 
be integrated and their purposes articulated so as 
to encourage attitudes conducive to economic and 
political evolution in the joint interest of these 
countries and the United States. 
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